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Again a new Studebaker is the talk of Canada! 
 Sludebakers great new 


VE Commander 


Priced lower than you expect...a real gas saver! 


Brilliant in pep and power...needs no premium fuel! 


Built in Canada by Canadian craftsmen! 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMATIC DRIVE... EXTRA COST... EXTRA WONDERFUL... AVAILABLE IN ALL MODEL 
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STEAL A MARCH 
ON SPRING! 


What could be cozier than liv 
ing lazily in our sun-drenched 
deck chairs or strolling the 
salt-sprayed Boardwalk! And 
there's horseback riding on 
the beach sand, 
entertainment, 


golf, squash, 
dancing and 
television, salt-water 
baths, a cocktail lounge 
Good too—from 
breakfast in bed, 
at eight in the 


movies, 


food, 
if you wish, 
until dinner 
distinguished Peacock Inn. 
Reserve your colorful room 
—overlooking the blue 


Aclantic Ocean—now 






, Ont 
Plaza 4636 
Call your local travel agent or write direct 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


The Boardwalk’s newest and most distinguished hotel 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
B U.S. dollars for treat u dvatlab 








BEFORE you leave 
for BRITAIN eee 


btain the following transpor- 
tation and reservations and 
issure yourself comfortable, 
arefree travel when you roam 
the British Isles! 


RAILTRANSPORTATIONevery- 
where, plus reservations on 
through express trains. 


MOTOR COACH and STEAM- 
ER TOURS: SIGHTSEEING TRIPS. 


CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES 
a between Britain and Ireland, 
Britain and the Continent. 


HOTELS — Reservations made 
1t outstanding hotels, strate- 
ally situated. 


MILEAGE COUPONS save you 
p to 32% on transportation, 
1d permit you to travel where 

d when you please. Be sure to 
rchase Coupons here — not 
tainable in the British Isles! 


pical of DEVALUATION SAV- 

3$ A reserved seat for a 

)-mile rail journey — reserva- 
fee only 15 cents! 


NSULT YOUR TRAVEL 
or 
BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 


Yonge St., TORONTO, Ontario. 
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Cover: One of hockey’s endurable greats, the Toronto 
Maple Leats’ Max Bentley this year may be reaching 
the end of a long and happy trail. Looking back over 
his career in “the game,” this dazzling centre man told 
SN writer Kim Mcllroy ‘hat if he had to do it again, 
hockey would still be his life. In spite of the ups and 
downs that are part of the big league players’ luck, he 


hasn't regretted a minute of it. Some experts say 
Bentley is the “greatest stickhandler in the game to- 
day: others that the title is between Bentley and 


Rocket Richard of the Montreal Canadiens. Whether 

retires this year, he will still be a power in sports. If he does 

retire, he pli ins to keep his hand in by coaching an amateur team out west and 

to indulge in his second favorite sport, still on ice—curling. For more on Max 

Bentley, currently tied for third place in NHL list of top scorers, see Page 11. 
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The London & Lancashire 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


* 
Mercantile Insurance Co. 
td 
Quebec Fire Assurance Co. 
* 
The Queen City Fire 
Insurance Co. 
6 
Hand-in-Hand Insurance 
Company 
e 
The London & Lancashire 
Guarantee & Accident Co. 
e 













Merchants Fire Insurance Co. 
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Law Union & Rock 
Insurance Co. Limited 


Offering 


SECURITY & SERVICE 


in these types of 
insurance 










* FIRE 
* INLAND MARINE 
* AUTOMOBILE 
* LIABILITY 
* ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
* PLATE GLASS 
* BURGLARY 
* BONDS 
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Zanzibar, Pitcairn Islands, Turks, 
Caicos, Gilbert, Ellice, Solomon, Lee- 
ward, Gambia, Tanganyika and 
others. Complete collection free. Send 
5c for postage. 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Finaneing 
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Established 1901 
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SOVEREIGN LIFE 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


Another Year of Continued Progress in 1950 


Results show that the steady growth of the Company was well 






ained in the past year. 


main 


SUMMARY OF LEADING FEATURES 


(With comparison between years 1950 and 1949) 


1950 1949 
$ 2.718,698.28 $ 2,629,687.55 


Income > 2, 
771,902.51 


3,$52,871.38 3,703,547 .64 


6OUS S22 


ries 1,103,304.83 946,641.37 
nh i for Poliey- 

ers : 17,847,832.10  16,179,766.65 
Assets 20,485, 263.76 18,781,431.48 
le 15,093,139.00 14,945,872.00 
e in Force 102,461,086.00 — 95,872,692.00 





3 
‘ 
ast two totals are exclusive of Immediate Annuities) 


SOVEREIGN LIFE RATE OF GROWTH IN LAST 10 YEARS 


1941 1950 
$ 1,660,980. $ 3,852,871. 
8,644,043. 20,485,264. 
7,417,471. 17,612,965. 
6,395,944. 15,093,139. 
37,693,123. 102,461,086. 


| Total Cash Receipts 
Total Assets 

Policy Reserves 

New Insurance Written 
Insurance in Force 
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THE SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE GOMPANY 
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BJOHN, Managing Director 
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BRIGADE FOR KOREA 


MINISTERS and officials are now busy 
telling enquirers that the Government 
never said the Special Force would 
go to Europe instead of Korea. They 
are pertectly right. Every official state- 
ment and there haven't been many 
— was carefully hedged. The latest 
was at the beginning of this month 
when Defence Minister Claxton first 
announced © officially that) Canada 
would send a brigade-group to General 
Eisenhower's force in Europe. Claxton 
then added: “We hope it may arrive 
about the same time as the additional 
U.S. forces, but this may depend on 
events in Korea.” 

It is, however, also true that the 
Government hoped, and for a very 
long time believed, that the Special 
Force would be available for the Euro- 
pean commitment. Actually all that 
will be left of it at Fort Lewis will be 
three infantry battalions. The brigade 
headquarters, the artillery and the an- 
cillary units will go to Korea; first 
call on remaining infantry battalions 
will be to provide replacements. 


. . . AND FOR EUROPE 


IN THE ABSENCE of any official 
statement, it is presumed that the 
Army will build up a new brigade 
group for Europe. It will be built 
around a cadre of experienced men 
drawn from the remainder of the Spe 
cial Force and the Active Army. with 
new recruits added. The Army's net 
intake of new recruits in January was 
1.074: and in the first two weeks of 
February 603. If that rate is main- 
tained, it will not take so very long to 
collect another 5,000 men: but they 
still have to be trained 

Without the Korean commitment. 
the Canadian brigade-group for Eisen 
hower cou/d have been sent earlier; 
but it’s not certain that it would have 
have been. The Government has al! 
wavs been vague about the date ot 
despatch, and the comparison. with 
despatch of U.S. forces reveals very 
little. The U.S. 4th Infantry Division, 
already trained, wi!l be the first to go. 
After that come National Guard divi 
sions, not yet ready. Canada should 
still be able to keep up with some of 
them. Nor will the Army be behind 
the Air Force : the first RCAF Wing 
tor Eisenhower is not due till next 
winter, the remaining squadrons still 
further off. Many have under-estimat- 
ed the time required for this program 


U.K. LOSES OUT 


Il NOW SEEMS very unlikely that 
the U.K. will be able to get the F86 
fighters it wants from Canadian pro- 
duction. The possibility is still not 
ruled out entirely; but during this 
year, when the supply of jet engines 
is so tight, the provision of F86’s 
under mutual aid arrangements seems 


OTTAWA VIEW 


to be out. Canadair Ltd. could priv juce 
the airframes, but the engines ar the 
bottleneck; the RCAF will be ising 
all it can get. yi 


HOPALONG GARD! NER 


THE VISIT of Agriculture Mister 
Gardiner to London last week Ss in 
the true pistol-packing style of a West. 
ern hero. He hops on to transai intic 
planes as on to a favorite bronco. The 
U.K. Government seems to have been 
polite, but completely firm. Indeed, 


U.K. ministers may have beer bit 
astonished to find the Western her 
reopening the* fight for extra leat 
payments when the Government of 
which he is a member had formally 
closed the books as long ago last 


summer. Hansard records all the Brit- 
ish reasons for not feeling any addi- 
tional payment was due, together with 
some others: they were presented to 
the House by C. D. Howe, who has 
not changed his mind. But Gardiner 
does not give up easily, either in Cab- 
inet or outside 


ESTIMATES SOON 


IHE Government's — estimates — tor 
1951-52 are very nearly complete 
They should be ready for Parliament 
the first week in March. Finance Min- 
ister Abbott would like to bring down 


his budget as soon as possible after 
that, but he cannot give much utten- 
tion to budget details (apart from 


broad policy) until the estimates are 
complete. It is still doubtful whether 
he will be able to get the budget speech 
and resolutions ready before Easte 
The sections of the estimates which 
have given most trouble are those deal- 
ing with civilian projects which are 


on the borderline of “essentiality” 
prairie farm improvement projects 
health grants, Indian schools. \bbot 
and his officials have the u isan 


task of deciding which to or 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


OFFICIALS concerned with the de- 
fence program are impatient {o get 


parliamentary approval of the pill es 
tablishing the “Defence Pro iuction 
Department.” It won't remove. « the 
headaches by a long way, thev 
think it will help to get thin olling 
faster. No one denies that t! have 
been regrettable delays, part Ise 
the Department of Trade Com 
merce simply was not staffed indie 
hig production problems, vary 
because of the usual diffict f the 
armed forces in settling fir Lypes 
There are always improveme ‘> over 
the horizon, and the diffict is 10 
decide whether to wait for xem oF 


de 5. Ex 


concentrate on present 
amples: the U.S. 155 mm n ane 
the 105 mm. were both « 
for production here. We'll 
first; but we'll hold off the mm.. 
buy what we immediately 
wait for an improved desig 
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, .ERIES of books is emerging 
the presses which in due 
will tell pretty much the 
story of the political upris- 

on the prairies. These began 

a as soon as any large num- 

n { grain growers had got into 


W 


D tion, and continue in the 
( and Social Credit govern- 

of today. The two latest 
7 to appear are a biography 
ot ary Wise Wood, and an 


it of the CCF experiment 
iskatchewan. The _ latter, 
{ wn Socialism, is written by 
S Lipset and the former by 
\ n Kirby Rolph. 

rise of the 
across Canada, when I was 
late teens, Was an event ot 
jing interest to me, and no 
to thousands of other young 
ind women of the time. 
were certain puzzling fea- 
ibout the way the Progres- 


Progressive 


5 irty largely crumbled away, 
et left a hard core which 
formed part of the nucleus of the 
CCE here, and fathered the Social 

Credit movement there. 
| rived at Ottawa when the 


Ginger Group” was still making 
political history, though the origi- 

Progressives had suffered se- 
) and fission: and one 
early stories I reported was 
what was called 
Groups” (the 
CCF) in the 


osion 


he tormation of 
Co-operating 
ner of the 
of 1930. Though | 
the rise and fall of the 
ssive party many times, and 


dis- 


p 
} 


recume well acquainted with the 
and the remnants 
¢ Progressive movement. 
were angles which I never 
stood. Morton and Rolph, in 
ecent books, bring out some 
and clarify the 


a good deal. 


members 


factors 


Two Kinds of Progressives 


successful wooing of the 
sives Of 1921 by Macken- 
g was evident enough, and 
cal end seemed to be the 
Cor ¢ absorption of the Pro- 
gre movement into the Liberal 
> pa But it became apparent 
qu rly that there were at least 
\ different kinds of Pro- 

: gre and that one branch was 
: Not orbable. Mackenzie King 
2 NAC cribed the Progressives as 
\ S in a Hurrv.” And the 
S and actions of many 
members in the 1920's lent 
or to this description. But 
hard core was left of the 
64, and this core showed 
of joining the Liberal 
id when it in turn helped 
CCF and fathered (ot 
‘Cy ered) the Social Credit 
m it, it was clear that those 








| 2 \Why the UFA Was Not Absorbed 


least, were not 
Liberals in a hurry or any other 
kind. What they were, and why 
they behaved as they did, comes 
out very well in the Rolph-Morton 
volumes. 


Progressives, at 


Wood's Doctrine 


Henry Wise Wood _ supplied 
much of the original and_ basic 
political doctrine which was to 


decide that the Alberta wing of 
the Progressives would not be sus- 
ceptible to the blandishments of 
Mackenzie King, or of Crerar or 
Forke when the latter joined the 
Liberals. 

As Morton points out, Wood 
and his associates “were attempt- 
ing to graft a program of guild 
socialism on the farmers’ move- 
ment and a program of group rep- 
resentation on the political move- 
ment.” They were prepared to 
break away from parliamentary 
representation as hitherto prac- 
ticed in Canada. Their conception 
of democracy called for members 
to be direct delegates, rather than 
representatives: members were to 
be subject to the UFA organiza- 
tion within their constituency, and 
not even to the party leaders. 

[his concept was to prove too 
extreme: but even so, the UFA 
members carried to Ottawa lovyal- 
ties, first to their constituents, and 
second to Henry Wise Wood, 
which precluded any thorough- 
going cooperation with the other 
Progressives, and absolutely pre- 
vented a fusion within the Crerar- 
Forke party caucus. 

It says much for the influence 
of Henry Wise Wood on the AI- 
berta political movement, that he 
met and overcame the _ national 
and historic concept as preached 
by Crerar and Forke. The Alberta 
members remained aloof in 1925, 
in 1926 and in 1930. And 
the UFA was wiped out in 1935, 
by a new uprising, which reaped 
the harvest of Social Credit 
UFA theorists, the new 
tendency 


when 


sown 
earlier by 
party showed the same 
to be a constituency and provin- 


cial party, and not a segment of 


any national organization. The 
instincts of Mackenzie King, of 
Crerar and Forke, were more 


sound, having in mind the unity 


integration of Canada 


and 


Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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Electrical Energy— 


An Essential to Progress 


The Great Lakes Power Corporation 


organization is continuing to add to its 


electric capacity 
electricity in 
include such 
Steel Corporation 
Pape r 


Company 


to meet 
Sault 
important 
Limited, 


the d 
Marie. 

concerns $< 

Abitibi 


Limited and 


Ste. 


Mining & Smelting Corporation | 


A new 20,000 h.p. 


on the 


\ Lic hipi oten 


piant 1s under 


River which 


total developed capacity to 128,000 h.p., 


than double 
The 


pro eeds of 


the 


the capacity at the end 


additional issue 


ference Shares will be applied toward 


of this new plant. 


Addi ional Issue 


We offer as principals— 


Great Lakes Power Corporation 


Limited 


5% Cumulative, Redeemable Preference 
Shares, First Series, Par Value $25 


Price: $24 per 


Net E 


share to yield 5.20% 


irnings of the organization avai 


dividends in the year ended December 


1950 were over 4 times Preference SI 


| 


dend requirements including this issue. 


A Pr 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


1b ronto 


Limited 
Montreal 


Winnipeg Vancouver 


Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. Kitchener Quebec 


re gina 


New York 


Edmonton 


Chicago 


New Westminster Victoria 
London, ! 


Halifax 


ng. 


ee 
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TO A MILLION CANADIANS ‘ 


« s > 
© : y 
y 3 é > 


BANK oF MonrTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS 


IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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“BOUND 
Once upon a time, there was a writer. 
TO C ‘e His name was Horatio Alger, Jr. 


And, when Father was a boy aA and 


4) 


Grandfather was not so old, either, books 


: like "Bound to Rise” and "Strive 


and Succeed” were very popular indeed. Almost all Alger’s stories told of a poor boy 








< who saved a rich man from serious injury . t or worse. 
o * 
; ; ~ 
And, always, the poor boy became rich himself... we i5 


Today, we are not at all sure this is the best way to get rich. Rich men ye —|\ 
2. 


» 
are few. And most of them seem quite competent at keeping from under the feet of 


runaway horses } or automobiles. 


However, all of us confidently feel we are "Bound to Rise.’ Our desire is 


to'Strive and Succeed.” And we feel one of the best ways to do this is by opening a 
Savings henner with The Dominion Bank. It is a good thing to read books 
ih 


4 about how to succeed. It is a better thing to plan your social and business 


life so that sv/ccoss is COMMIT. 


A Savings Account with The Dominion Bank will help 
you to help your family, your business, and your- 


self. A Savings Account can ensure your success. 


THE DOMINION BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
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‘The Front Page 


Vol. 66 No. 22 
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Easy Is the Descent 


FE Nolan case is obviously destined to be a 
indn in the history of the long, slow decline 
government honesty towards property rights 
ie determined by the courts of the land. 
5 iple case, which has up to now been 
iecided against the Government of Canada by 


ssive courts of Manitoba and of the 
n Having been originally instituted be- 
the sbolition of appeals to the Privy Council, 
in irried to that body, and the Minister 
has decided to take it there. Unlike 


st ( e newspapers which have commented 
veal, We can see no objection to this 

rse. What does appal us is not the deci- 
ppeal but an announcement which 
d it 

lt avs Mr. Garson, the intention of the 
it and Parliament, in drafting the 

aistat under which Mr. Nolan’s barley was 


d i¢ National Emergency Transitional 
ers Act), to prevent “fortuitous profits re- 
ng ectly from decontrol” from being 
ved commercial traders. Nobody will com- 
that intention; but three courts have 
the court of final judgment may still 


that the language of the Act did not achieve 


it int yn. Mr. Nolan was the only one among 
Ow of barley seized under the Act who 
suspected that the Act was inadequate for that 
rposi d he therefore instituted his suit, oF 
quired the Attorney-General of Canada and 
e Ca in Wheat Board to sue him. The rest 
the ley owners accepted the settlement 
Opos y the Wheat Board. It is perhaps not 
relevant to add that Mr. Nolan lives in Chicago 
Sho this appeal not be successful”, says 
Mr. G meaning should the Privy Council 





the three Canadian courts that the 
ployed in dealing with Mr. Nolan's 
not properly authorized by the Act, 


Cx nent will, “in order to carry out the 
neip | preventing such fortuitous profits, 
ntroduc gislation in Parliament confirming 
the sett its with all of the commercial traders 
Oats barley, other than Mr. Nolan.” 


Exception for Mr. Nolan 


SHOUL | Government’s appeal not be suc- 
cesstu settlements will of course all be 
valid, ‘ the result of the exercise of a 
Power \ the final court will then have de- 
‘lared th i¢ Government did not possess. Par- 
lament ierefore to be asked to pass retro- 
active tion declaring them valid, without 
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which legislation the Dominion would be in the 
position of having to treat with all the othe: 
traders on the same basis as with Mr. Nolan. 

This is bad enough, but an even more serious 
element is the fact that this announcement ot 
the Government is obviously intended to come 
to the attention of the Privy Council. Mr. Gar 
son’s language is that the Government feels that 
“no exception in favor of Mr. Nolan should be 
recognized” until a final judicial decision. It that 
decision is against the Government, it will merely 
establish an “exception in favor of Mr. Nolan” 
It will not affect any other claim, even thoug! 
hundreds of other persons may be n precisely 
the same position as Mr. Nolan—except that they 
did not litigate. We hope we are not committing 
contempt when we suggest that this situation 
might conceivably have some influence on the 
mind of the Privy Council. We fee! reasonabl) 
sure that we are not committing tt When we 
suggest that the Government may have hoped 
that it would have some influence. 

We agree perfectly with the Government that 
fortuitous profits from decontrol are undesirable 
and should be prevented. We shou.d agree with 
the Government that the question whether they 
actually are prevented by existing legislation 


ought to be settled by the highest available court, 


— 
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PASSING SHO 


HALF of Canada’s immigrants are said to 
be refugees from the Russian Iron Curtain. 
The rest are refugees from the British 
Iron Ration. 


Spend all you can now. Then you won't 
be so angry when you have to make com- 
pulsory savings. 


The Ontario Bricklayers’ Union, it seems. 
is not opposed to immigration so long as 
the immigrants are pledged not to lay bricks. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
in the U.S. is even contemptuous about 
fines for contempt. 


Too many people are dying as a result 
of smoking in bed, and it is suggested that 
all beds be required to have asbestos 
blankets 


“Cites Senators Pattern tor Brother- 
hood,” says an Ottawa headline, which had 
us completely buffaloed until we tound it 
referred to a hockey team 


In Communist countries it is a crime to 
say that war is inevitable. I: capitalist 
countries it is a mistake to assume that 


peace 


is Inevitable 


Double-ended understatement of — the 
centurv: “J. S. Woodsworth was a humble 
man compared to Bennett D. A. Mc 


Ciregor in Vancouver Province 





There is to be no “paternalism” about 
the Colombo Plan. but we think bene- 
ficiaries will be allowed to say Thanks, 
Uncle.” 

Present Conservative uttitu yn the 
manpower problem suggests t may 
soon be permissible to speak t the 


late Dr. Manion 


Toughest Canadian pun of the week 


comes from the Toronto Star, which savs 


that the proposed tax on nudist camps will 


be an uncover charge. 


Lucy savs that life insurance doesn't 
insure vour life, and apparently in BC hos- 


pital insurance doesn’t insure you a hospital 
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if any principle were going to be involved in that 
court's decision; but the Government proposes 
to enact that no principle shall be settled by 
that decision except a few thousand dollars for 
Mr. Nolan. Even so, we have no objection to 
the highest court being consulted. 

But we disagree violently with the Govern- 
ment when it demands that Parliament, if and 
when it shall have been declared by all the com- 
petent courts to have failed to embody its intent 
in effective legislation, shall enact new ex post 
facto legislation for the sole purpose of overrid- 
ing the decision of the courts about the legisla- 
tion which existed when the transactions involved 
were carried out. And we disagree still more 
violently when it publicly announces, in advance 
of the final decision, that it will thus seek to 
annul that decision, in all its effects except upon 
the single case of Mr. Nolan, if the decision goes 
against it 

And incidentally, why does it stop there? Why 
does it not announce that it will ask Parliament 
to pass a Bill prohibiting the Government from 
obeying any adverse decision of the Privy Coun- 
cil? Parliament, we are afraid, would pass it. Mr 
Nolan would not like it, but he lives in Chicago 
and is a maker of fortuitous profits; nobody need 
pay any attention to him. The general principle 
that the rights of an owner of property within 
the jurisdiction of the Canadian Parliament are 
what the law as interpreted by the courts declares 
them to be has already been torn up in every 
case except Mr. Nolan’s. Why make an “excep- 
tion in favor of Mr. Nolan”? 


Another Welcome Year 


RELATIONS between Britain and Canada have 
had their ups and downs in the years since the 
war. Some silly things have been said on both 
sides by men who should have known better. But 
we think both countries have been exceptionally 
well served by the High Commissioners in each 
other's capitals. In London both Norman Robert- 
son and Dana Wilgress, who succeeded him. 
proved excellent models of the modern diplomat, 
who is more at home in an old suit than a frock 
coat and who serves his country best by talking 
the best sense about economic and political prob- 
lems 

In Ottawa the United Kingdom has been repre- 
sented by Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, who had the 
difficult job of succeeding Malcolm Macdonald 
His five year term was due to end this spring and 
the announcement that the U.K. Government 
would leave him here for another year was most 
welcome. Sir Alexander has been a most faithful 
exponent of his own country’s point of view, but 
he has always shown at the same time a real 
understanding of Canada and a sympathy with 
Canadians of all kinds. Both personally and pro 
fessionally, he has won much respect. 

We wish Sir Alec and Lady Clutterbuck the 
best thing we can think of. That is that they 
should enjoy their extra year here as much as they 


have alwavs appeared to enjoy the earlier years 


Keeping Respectable 


THE CONTRIBUTION of $25 million as Can- 
ada’s share in the first year of the Colombo Plan 
is enough to maintain respectability, and that is 
about all you can say for it. We should perhaps 
be grateful that the Cabinet approved even so 
much: some ministers would certainly like it to 
have been less, and no doubt the Government will 


produce calculations to show that this represents 
Canada’s fair share. It does, in fact, represent the 





—Miller 


HERE for Another Year: Sir Alec Clutterbuck. 


bare minimum contribution we could have made 
if We were going to play our part in the plan at all. 
We've bought our seat and we’ve bought it at the 
cheapest possible rate. And with an air of pom- 
pous self-righteousness which is certainly not 
justified by the size of our contribution, we've 
made ponderous declarations demanding that 
everybody else must do their part too. It’s all very 
typical of how small-minded Governments are apt 
to be, and we don’t find it very edifying. 

At first glance the suggestion that India might 
like to take some of her share in the form of 
wheat also seems like a cheap way out for Canada. 
Actually a contribution in the form of wheat—if 
that is the form the Indians want, and it must be 
for them alone to say-—may be practical and sen- 
sible. It will release that many dollars which India 
would otherwise have had to spend, and the 
“counterpart funds” which the Indian Govern- 
ment will get from the sale of the wheat will be 
used to finance internal development. If $25 
million is all the Canadian dollars we are to pro- 
vide for the plan, wheat may be as good a com- 
modity as any for India to take out of her share. 
But we would rather have seen the gift of wheat 
handled as a separate transaction over and above 
the rather meagre contribution to the Colombo 
Plan. 


Canadian Reading 


It IS SOMETIMES very difficult for Canadians 
to restrain their impatience at the one-sided 
treatment of Canadian affairs in U.S. papers 
and periodicals. It is intensely irritating to know 
that mis-statements of fact and violently biased 
perspectives are being presented to American 
readers. But there is very little that ordinary Ca- 
nadians, or even Canadian editors, can do about 
it. But it is a different situation altogether when 
Canadians themselves are misled about Canada’s 
part in world affairs by the American periodicals 
which circulate widely in this country; and that 
has been happening all too often. Last week's 
Financial Post remarked on this problem, and 
added this comment: “The influence of periodi- 
cals such as SATURDAY NIGHT, Maclean’s—and 
we may even with due regard for modesty, in- 
clude the Financial Post” [they certainly may]— 
“in putting forward to the people of Canada a 
fair and comprehensive picture of Canada’s role 


in the world crisis is, we submit, of exceed gly 
great significance in the national interest.” 


With this contention we entirely agree. \jaga. 


zine publishing in Canada is a difficult, anv not 
very profitable undertaking. But without its own 
magazines Canada would be very much | ss 
nation than it is today. Publishers have eve 
asked for the exclusion of competing U.S. p. pers 
enjoying financial resources far beyond those of 
Canadian firms. It is in the last resort fo: the 
Canadian reading public to decide whether. and 
how much, it wants to read Canadian new. and 
views. We believe that the circulation of such 
views in Canadian periodicals is essential to 4 
healthy national outlook. And that is why we 
find our job so much worthwhile. 


This Was Not the Journal 


IN AN article in last week’s issue we inadvertent, 
used the word “Journal” in place of “Citizen” at 
one point in a series of paragraphs dealing with 
the action of the Ottawa Citizen in printing a re 
port of an off-the-record speech by Justice Minis. 
ter Garson and boasting that it had secured it by 
placing a reporter in an adjoining room in the 
hotel. 

We think it must have been fairly Obvious to 
the great majority of our readers that it was the 
Citizen, the paper named throughout the rest ot 
the story, to which this sentence referred. But we 
take this opportunity to assure our readers that 
the Journal, a paper for which we have the higb- 
est esteem, has never to our knowledge listened at 
a keyhole nor published a report of a speech de 
livered with the understanding that it was not to 
be reported. 

The sad part of it is that the Citizen is also a 
paper which enjoys a good deal of our esteem 
and we are at a loss to understand how it came t 
suffer such a lapse of judgment. 


Bombs and Worry 


IT IS clearly sensible to transfer responsibility 
for civil defence trom Mr. Brooke Claxton to 
Mr. Paul Martin. The problems involved are 
much closer to Mr. Martin’s department, and 
they all involve the provincial governments with 
which he is in closer touch. It will probably be 
encouraging, moreover, to those Canadians who 
worry about having an atom-bomb dropped on 
them—and some of them are in the most unlike!) 
places—to think that Mr. Martin’s remarkable 
energy will now be devoted to their protection 
But we hope Mr. Martin’s enthusiasm ‘or 
new task will not lead him too far. 

Last week Mr. C. D. Howe blurted o1! some: 
thing which his colleagues had been too delicate 
to mention—that there aren’t more thai seven 
targets in Canada which any sensible enem! 
would bother with. We suspect that eva these 


seven would be secondary, and that a Xussian 
pilot would have to do some explainin: he 
dropped his bomb on Ottawa or Toron') whet 
he might have got to Pittsburgh. The cts ol 
an atomic attack on any target can be great! 
reduced by preparation. All essential service 
must be duplicated and scattered; hosp must 
be built, and dumps of food, medica! .upp! 

and fire-fighting equipment, provided « de U 
target area. It can be done, but at a co whic? 


would make our present defence bud -t | 


puny. 
The reasonable thing at this stage, it ms 
us, is to make plans and surveys of ''\ mos! 
likely targets and to use these in locating 
new facilities that have to be built. is alse 























le to train a few selected people as a 


oo us round which an effective organization 
cou be built if the need becomes urgent. But 
we ould be sorry to hear a clamor for huge 
exp. ditures. Certainly if we were Russians look- 
ing places to drop atom-bombs, we would 
de much satisfaction from frightening people 
wh we would never think of bombing. 


A Free-for-All? 


TH! possibility that Government controls may 
have ‘o be enforced unfortunately still exists. 
Whe er it becomes actual depends in consider- 
able jegree on how Canadians conduct them- 
selve. in the meantime. Either voluntarily or by 
comp.ilsion we must have a new restraint on both 
sides of industry. It is unprofitable, and worse, 
for lavor to go on saying to business: “Yah, look 
at your profits”, while business blames everything 
on Jabor’s wage demands. Both profits and wages 
have been at exceptionally high levels in the last 
few \ears, though it must always be remembered 
that there are many businesses and some classes 
of workers of whom this is not true. Much of the 
profits has been put back into new developments, 
which will be of incalculable benefit to Canada; 
but distributed dividends of many companies 
(though by no means all) have been high. 

The fat years are now at an end. The need for 
1951 is for management and labor together to 
put into the consumers’ hands as many goods as 
possible at the lowest possible price. If Canadians 
cannot do this of their own good sense, then the 
Government will have to do what it can to make 
them do it. If it has to be done by rule it will 
not he done as well as if it’s done voluntarily. 
Rules by their nature tend to be inflexible where 
flexibility is required. Certainly no one need ex- 


pect to like the rules: and no one—not even Mr. 
Conroy's unions—can expect to be left outside 
the rules. 


Maximum production is the chief means to- 
‘voiding inflation, and employers are 
likely to be quite favorable towards it in a period 
of rising prices and booming markets. In_ this 
Situation it is the restrictions on working hours 
imposed by labor that are likely to be the chief 
ind it is a good thing that some labor 
eade re showing a disposition to be tolerant 
irds 44 hours a week if the overtime rate is 


suffic \ 


wards 


generous. 





Soup and Kurds 


Ihe South African House of Assembly were 
told today by Mr. Charles Swart, Minister of 


Justice. ‘hat a Communist-led secret organization 
S pre ng a soup.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

“M w Stirring the Kurds” — Headline, 
Man r Guardian 

IF Wi ever arrive at that halcyon day 


our Status has ceased to be grave, 
1) iuse of our strength we can truthfully 


behave, 

forces (UN) 
with comparative ease, 
there's nothing alive 
exception of fleas. 


Koreans and Chinese 
e polyglot men in the 
a hie ved, 
us drive 


H 
where 
he sinele 


merican papers unblushingly say 
nrest has been pretty well banned, 
1 n Public becomes optimistic and gay 
/ wasion that Peace is at hand. 
lin a mess: the Albion press 
ty readers discomforting words, 
mmmunist group is preparing a soup 
he Kremlin is stirring the Kurds. 
Jo EP 
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The Religious Bookshelf 


by B. K. Sandwell 


IN THE Protestant section of the North Ameri- 
can population there is an unprecedented amount 
of discussion going on in print about religion, and 
a very strong tendency to differentiate between 
religion and the organized church. When a North 
American Protestant talks about the spiritual 
body of Christ he is likely to be thinking very 
little of any organized body, 
or even of the “World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and very 
much about “the whole body 
of believers here on earth,” 
and if he draws a circle at 
all the chances are that its 


diameter will be wide 
enough to include the Uni- 


tarians and even the Bahai 
Movement. 

Nobody so far as I know 
has founded a_ university 
in Canada for the special 
benefit of any Protestant religious body since 
1900; and it is a little staggering to be reminded 
that Bishop Strachan (who began life as a Pres- 
byterian) was bitterly opposed to the University 
of Toronto as being a godless institution, and that 
Robert Browning, as Professor W. O. Raymond 
tells us in his “Infinite Moment” (UT Press, 
$4) was unable. little over a century ago, to 
take a degree at Cambridge and even to matricu- 
late at Oxford because he was brought up as an 
Independent and could not subscribe to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Yet there are signs even 
among Protestants, though much more in Eng- 
land than on this side of the Atlantic, of a dawn- 
ing tendency to begin thinking once more of 
the organized, visible and communicating Church 
as something more than a mere incorporated 
company for the propagation of a philosophical 
concept occasionally described as the Gospel. 
Men who were young twenty years age and read 
T. S. Eliot for “I saw the ’potamus take wing” 
are twenty vears older and now read him for his 
views on the Christian society and the necessity 
of martyrdom. And our own “Ned” Pratt is not 
without influence upon the times 


—Don McKague 
B. K. SANDWELL 


Country Club at Prayer 


When an ordained and highly successful min- 
ister of the gospel describes his church as “a 
country club at prayer” he obviously has some- 
thing to sav and an ability to make you listen 
Frederick Keller Stamm, author of “If This Be 
Religion (Longmans Green, $2.25), held 
pulpits for forty vears in Deyton, Brooklyn and 
Chicago; but in 1928 he wrote an open letter 
to Alfred Smith, Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, and “the heavens fell and the earth 
broke under my feet.” Canadian politics have 
never been quite so rancorous (at 
1900) that a minister could not speak kindly of 
either or both of the older parties on any subject 
except alcoholic beverages, but the U.S. has no 
CCF party and has to make the Democrats do as 
Anti-Christ. 

“The Church,” says Dr. Stamm, “is so en- 
meshed in its doctrine and dogma that it does not 
know how to deal effectively with the man or 
woman whose search is for God and who would 
like to find Him outside of the formula that the 
Church Fathers have authoritatively decreed is 
Christianity.” He disapproves of Archbishop 
Temp'e, C. S. Lewis (who * ‘must have been eat 
ine out of the same trough with John Calvin"), 
and Saint Augustine: and he suggests that 
“Lincoln had the purest religion since 


least since 


Jesus of 





Nazareth.” A stimulating book to be read with 
due discrimination. 

Dr. Stamm would probably approve of “The 
Man Jesus Was” by Max Schoen (McClelland 
& Stewart, $3.25), which estimates its subject in 
entirely non-theological terms as “no reformer, 
no founder of a new religion,” but one who 
sought to infuse mankind with a new spirit, that 
of man’s humanity to man. The teachings of Jesus 
he holds to be permanent truths, which are un- 
acceptable to present-day Western man because 
“Man’s desire to serve both God and Mammon 
has led him to use God in the service of Mam- 
mon.” 

Albert E. Cliffe is a Canadian business man 
and a lecturer on the art of living (it is perhaps 
significant that there are practically no religious 
books at the moment on the art of dying, which 
is treated as if it were scarcely a respectable thing 
to do), and this may account for his success in 
devising a perfect selling title for his book “Let 
Go And Let God” (Musson, $2). The book, of 
which the title is an adequate synopsis, will 
doubtless be helpful to many readers, and indeed 
contains much practical wisdom. For this particu- 
lar reader, however, it is spoiled by the didactic 
solemnity with which it hammers away for pages 
at a time on a very simple idea with very obvious 
illustrations. Mr. Cliffe is not our pigeon, or 
perhaps we should say not our dove. 


Sainthood and Our Age 


The most profoundly religious writing on our 
desk at the moment is to be found in some fifty 
pages of the Burns Mantle “Best Plays ee. 
edited by John Chapman (Dodd Mead, $4.7 
These pages contain the almost complete text a 
“The Cocktail Party” by T. S. Eliot, but Mr. Eliot 
is One of the authentic prophets of our age, and 
has used his mastery of verse and of the theatre 
to remind a very unsanctified world that saint- 
hood can still exist and is something quite distinct 
from the official process of canonization. It is my 
guess that “The Cocktail Party” is a permanent 
addition to the literature of the English theatre. 
It should of course be read in full text, but any- 
body who is susceptible to its message and reads 
it in this annual is pretty sure to want the full 
text also. 

There are as usual ten plays in the book, and 
as usual two or three are not very good plays. 
The notable tendency is towards fantasy, which 
is a difficult trick and may be regarded by future 
critics as slightly overdone in the theatre of the 
mid-century; not many people can handle it as 
Eliot does. The most fantastic example, “The 
Enchanted” of Jean Giraudoux, does not take 
very well to transportation to New York and the 
American idiom. 

The most important chapters of Professor 
Raymond's Browning book, which | mentioned 
are those which deal with Browning's re- 
ligious feelings. They seem to have been both 
profound and unsystematic. He wrote at a time 
adjusted itself to the 


above, 


when orthodoxy had not 
shocks of the Higher Criticism and « ‘ 
and geological had to make his 
personal adjustments. It is interesting that two 
of the profoundest students of 
Victorian literature in its 
are Canadians, Professors Ravmond and EF. K 


hiological 


science, and he 


contemporal \ 


relations to religion 


Brown. Part of the Raymond volume is devoted 
to the minutiae of Browning study. and ts indis- 
pensable only to the Browning student; ia much 
of it is a verv valuable analysis of the poet's 


thought and technique. 
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IT WAS B. K. Sandwell in SatuRDAY NIGHT Who 
first raised the question as to whether the play 
“Ti-Cog™ would be acceptable to New York 


critics, and I may freely confess at this point 
+} 
ul 





it 





he touched there upon a query that had 
been in my mind since I first agreed to translate 
the play and offer it in English. 

Last April, speaking before the Canadian Club 
of Montreal, I pointed out that “Ti-Cog” was a 


play written for its own audience, an audience 
who knew and understood the characters in the 
play as their own flesh and blood. In this sense 
it was intended as popular theatre. just as all 


my previous efforts had been intended as popular 
heatre. IT wondered then how “Ti-Cog” would 
be received by an English-speaking Canadian 
audience, neighbors of the characters of the play, 
but not blood brothers 

It was a very pleasant surprise to me when the 
piav first opened in English in Montreal and 
was received warmly by audiences and critics. 

When I was approached to take the play to the 
United States. mv doubts returned tenfold. | 
decided thit first I would test the play again 
betore another English-speaking Canadian audi- 
) 


ence. I brought the play to Toronto, with great 


trepidation 


THE TORONTO EXPERIENCE was deeply mov- 
ing. The reception made me realize that “Ti-Coq” 
was not a stranger there. I felt that, somehow. 
the reception went beyond the merits of the play 
itself, and translated itself into a gesture of unity 
between the races. I can only repeat: I was 
deeply moved. I thought then, and I had occasion 
to repeat that thought to a representative ot the 
Canadian Press just prior to my New York 
opening, that nothing in my theatrical experience 
would ever provide moment to equal that of 
the final curtain on opening night at the Royal 
Alexandra Theatre in Toronto. I was heartened 
to go on with the play 

It is my contention that acceptance or rejec 
tion of “Ti-Coq” as a play rests upon your per- 
sona attitude towards the second act ending 
There, a solution is presented that is valid only 
for a boy of Ti-Coq’s background and in his 
environment. If you realize this special fact, then 
you can understand that the ending is not only 
feasible, but inescapable If, on the contrary, you 
transfer the problem to your own circumstances 
then the arguments begin. And if you transfer 
the problem to a completely different environ 


ment, the ending of the play can seem unaccept 
able. It had been my hope that the dialogue in 


the play would succeed in making the special 













PREMIERE: Ar the Broadhurst, the audience 


circumstances surrounding Ti-Cog clear enough 
even for American audiences and critics. 

In one respect I do not think that I failed 
completely; for both in Chicago and in New 
York there was ample evidence that the audience 
at least accepted the play. And many critics did. 
too. In Chicago, of seven reviews, four were 
decidedly favorable*. And in New York, of a 
dozen reviews, at least four were very favorable 
and predicted a future for the play that was 
unfortunately not realized. But the critics of the 
most influential newspapers rejected the play’s 
ending as well as the whole development towards 
that ending in the second part of the play 

How do I feel about this? Naturally, I am 
disappointed deeply that as a dramatist I failed 
to make my point with a majority of the critics 
in the theatrical centre of this continent. 

Could it have been otherwise? I think not 
Fven before I translated the play, I knew there 
would be difficulties in making the ending ot 
the play seem logical to an American audience. 
But that was not the audience for whom the play 


But the recognized powerful Claudia Cassidy of The 
Chicago Tribune turned thumbs down. She prefaced her 
olumn by saying that “the problem is whether in terms 
of American theatre, Fridolin has a show." 


**Said Brooks Atkinson, The New York Times: “The 


first act was fresh, original and moving too bad 
that so much understanding of people is wasted by the 
theatrical glibness of the last part of the evening.” 


Richard Watts, Jr., in The Post said that “in the final 
act it turns out to be drama of an almost tragic 
kind and it loses all its charm and warmth.” 


Why Broadway 
Turned Me Down 


by Gratien (‘‘Fridolin’’) Gélinas 





flowed in; eight hours later the critics had 


Was originally intended; and | think it 
have been artistically dishonest of me to ge 
the ending tor the sake of finding a n 
lucrative market. I might have enjovec 
popularity in New York if I had sent Cor 
away at the end with Marie-Ange [she h: 
ried another man, realizes she still loves | \-Cog 


to live happily across the border in the Land 


of the Free. But after such a device, could 
have ever dared look my own people in 
again. Such courage is beyond me. 


I hold no bitterness towards U.S ties 
Many of the things they said were useful ings 
good advice. Such advice will not be dis: «rde¢ 


by me, simply because it may be painful 

I have been overwhelmed by the ret 
way that people all over Canada have s g | 
my defence—in the newspapers, over t ad 
and in letters and telegrams to me pers 
English-speaking Canadians equally with 
speaking Canadians. And I wonder if 
setback has not, in its own curious wi 
another clear little token that the so-ca 
rier between the two races in this count 
as high as we have been told. 

One important objective in submit 
play tor New York critical opinion was 


some indication whether the maturity otf Ca 
nadian theatre could mirror the maturity o! °c 
people. Now I am wondering if that ' 
may be seen in another way. Are we (1{uls 


enough to be our own judges of what we |!s¢' 
CONTINUED ON cass 
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by Margaret Ness 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 
ma\ the smallest of the prairie universities 
but it has an impressive campus and an equally 
impressive record of alumni achievement. Be- 
sides. it Owns Tranquille Canary Vale Fleta. 
“Canary” is the world’s champion cow in her 
class. No other Canadian university boasts a 
champion cow. 

But then agriculture is one of its strongest 
Faculties. Indeed, the University was the first in 
Canada to place a School (later College) of 
Agriculture on the same campus as Arts and 
under the same management. And the U of § 
is now a leading centre in several fields of agri- 
cultura! research: in use of radioactive tracers 
to measure fertilizer uptake by crops: in cereal 
genetics: in soils surveys, etc. 
~ The University has pushed even 
farther than any other Canadian 
university in the scope of its agricul- 
tural curricula. It was the first Cana- 
dian university to introduce Voca- 
tional Agriculture (certificate course, 
two years): and is the only Canadian 
source--through its Agriculture En- 
gineering Department — for men 
trained to apply engineering methods 
to the problems of farm power, rural 
electrification, farm machinery and 
buildings 

As for its “Aggie” graduates, they 
alone would make a name for the 
University. In the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Director, 
K. W. Neatby, and three heads of divisions are 
Green and White-ers—T. M. Stevenson of For- 
age Crops, R. Glen of Entomology and J. F. 
Booth of Agricultural Economics, while C. H. 
Goulden is Dominion Cerealist. 





And on the UN staff, the University boasts, 
agriculture-wise: H. G. Dion, one-man mission 
to Boli W. K. Janzen, who last summer was 
ona soils mission to Afghanistan; L. E. Kirk, 
Head of Plant Industry Branch in Washington, 
DC. 1 vear Saskatchewan’s Professor Evan 

e AS Es is On loan to assist in Ceylon’s dry 
OK ind farming 

But the University isn’t just agriculture. It has 

oY 1 flour ng Arts and Science College, too. In 

ind fact, a nt report issued by the Rhodes Trust, 

d | Oxford ingland, indicates that Saskatchewan 


pace Rhodes iOlars have set the best record of both 
Comm ealth and U.S. students. Only South 


tles Australic approaches them. 

ace THE UNIVERSITY offers the best bargain, too, 

¢ nun education. It has the lowest tuition 

iD lees ir ada for Arts and Science .. . $143 

g | (1948. iS against top McGill’s $250. 

id Atl S you can enrol in 11 Colleges or two 
Schools vou can study agriculture, commerce, 
educati engineering, household science, law, 

this medicin’ nursing or pharmacy . you can lose 

BY the We Canada Intercollegiate hockey title 

ve eYSE) with the Huskies (they've lost six- 

teen) ¢ 1 the basketball crown as usual with 
the Hu es (the gals have won five straight). 

You attend English lectures by Professor 

ae E.A.M. ourt whose third novel, “Home Is the 

a Strange Macmillan) was published last Fall. 

eS You ca ( your taste for acting from Profes- 

unit agi, Jones or Assistant Professor Frank 





Holroy 


rovd 


recent Canadian Drama Award win- 
Department of Drama. Or if you 
ch, you can learn the fundamentals 


ler) of 


Vearn t 








Marriage of Farm and Arts 


University of Saskatchewan Stresses Agriculture and Arts: 
Has Made a Name in Farm and Scientific Experimentation 





WALTER PALMER THOMPSON 
Third President 


from a top Canadian educationalist—-Dr. S. R. 
Laycock, Dean of the Faculty of Education. 

This year the University has a total enrolment 
of 2,571, including 130 in Graduate Studies. 
The Junior Colleges—high school and first year 
university classes—account for 2,923 more. 
These, except Regina College, are church resi- 
dential colleges—three RC and one Lutheran. 
There are also four theological colleges affiliated 
with the University and St. Thomas More College. 

When the Legislature decided in 1907 to es- 
tablish a university, they left the site to the 
Board of Governors, appointed in 1909. The 
Governors, On invitation, visited Moose Jaw, 
Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Battleford, Fort Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Indian Head and Regina. At Saskatoon, 
the Chairman of the Board of Trade pointed out 
the phenomenal growth of Saskatoon 
and “concluded by saying if the city 
got the university it would be thank- 
ful, and if it did not, it would con- 
sider it an error in judgment, though 
not intentional, on the part of the 
Governors” (Saskatoon  Star-Phoe- 
nix). Be that as it may, Saskatoon 
was chosen; got the news near mid- 
night, and celebrated unt'l dawn. 

Regina College was founded in 
1911 by the Methodist Church; was 
taken over in 1934 by the University 
of Saskatchewan as a Junior College, 
a Conservatory of Music and a School 
of Fine Arts. 

[he University has had only three 
Presidents. Says Alumni Secretary Frank Lovell: 
“If an institution is a lengthened shadow of a 
man, then the University must be the shadow 
of Walter C. Murray.” For Dr. Murray came 
as the first President and remained for nearly 30 
years. Naturally, the University bears the stamp 
of his personality. The present Fresident is an- 
other Walter—Walter Palmer Taompson, MA, 
PhD, DSc, FRSC. Dr. Thompsoa is a scientist, 
now in his second year of office. 


YOUTHFULNESS of the University is also ap- 
parent when you realize that there has been only 
one Registrar. A. R. Weir's retirement this year 
will mean a real break with the past. He was a 
member of the first graduating class and was ap- 
pointed Registrar a few months later. 

The University is situated a’ the edge of the 
citv on the South Saskatchewar River. The orig- 
inal Governors made sure of room to expand 

so the University has 1,582 acres, with the 
campus spreading over 290 acres and the rest 
for farm and experimental plots. Just at present 
a 20-000-bushel-capacity elevator is being built 
to handle the grain grown on the farm and the 
feed grain for the Animal Husbandry and Poul- 
try departments. 

By 1911 when the College of Agriculture was 
opened, there were Convocation Hall, a women’s 
residence, Engineering Building, Livestock Pavil- 
ion, powel house, six farm buildings, three cot- 
tages and residences for the President and Dean 
of Agriculture. The total cost (including build- 
ings, ‘equipment and site) was just about what 
the Medical Building cost on its 1949 comple- 
tion— around $1,500,000 

Other buildings then began to dot the campus 
The Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, Field Hus- 
bandry buildings were all completed before the 
Second World War. 

Since World War IL seven other buildings 


ft 


—Ray Laycock 
MEASURING radioactivity of rock with scintil- 
lometer is master student W. J. Pearson. Geiger 
counter is the small instrument to the right. 


—t. G. Saunders 


WINTER ARTISTRY 


beautiful chemistry lab 


REMOVING seedlings is master student A. L 


' Pe 
D. Martin, to even the rows for frost experiment 


—Ray Laycock 
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have been—or are about—completed. Hospital, as a teaching centre for the 
These include the Medical Building, College of Medicine. 

Animal Husbandry Lab, School of Much of the beauty of the Sas. 
Agriculture, Soils and Dairy Building, _katchewan campus is due to the hand. 


some limestone buildings, built from 
cut Saskatchewan stone obtained less 
than three miles away. In fact, they 
named their university theatre after 


Betatron Building and the gym. Last 
Spring, convocation was held in the 
gym, with 2,700 people present. 


On the campus, too, is the Prairie the stone, the Greystone Theatre. 
Regional Laboratory, built by the There have been a_nuniber of 
Dominion Government for the Na- research problems undertaken in re. 
tional Research Council; and the cent years by the University. One of 


Province is erecting a University the most important projects was the 
Betatron, the machine that pro- 
duces X-rays with energies up to 25 
million volts (SN, Oct. 18, 1949), It 
is the only machine of its kind in 
Canada, and the University is now 


‘ 
experimenting in its use in treating 
certain types of deep-seated cancers, 
Other Experiments, Too 








In the Biology Department there js 

research on the Rocky Mountain 

Spotted Fever tick. Should military 

1081 t6 2000 A.D personnel be. concentrated on the 














U.S.-Saskatchewan line, the results 
of this research would be of great 
T ‘ian { / F CE NTUR Y value. And with invasion via our 
— = . e e ? Lon 
northern route always a_possib 
CAN A DA Ss H, od. route Ys a possibility, 
the Physics Department is carry- 
ing On extensive investigations of the 
Northern Lights. Those beautiful, 
exciting lights are a menace. The 
Fifty years ago, Sir Wilfrid Laurier was returned to office as Prime Minister, aurora blacks out radio transmission 
proclaiming that the Twentieth Century belonged to Canada. At that time, and affects the magnetic compass. ai 
Jag ! 1c yandrvy, they are study: 
Se there was Uitile coouth te: sabbent dis caatement.. The Canadian Pathe Mail In Field Hust indry, they are stud\ 
ee ie : Sie onaran ing the use of betatron, neutron and : 
t had only a comparatively short time before been completed to the Pa afic . , io 
: ae? ; gamma_ irradiation and radioactive LE, 
} J j y » ’ : , = L 
Wh Coast. Calgary was in the North-West Territories. Petroleum was refined phosphorus, to try to make Mont. = 
mostly to make kerosene for lighting purposes, and Canada—like Texas, and calm barley (prominent We 
most other places—imported its requirements from Pennsyleania. Hydro-electric variety) more suitable for combine 
power was cpp] in its infancy, and Canada’s mineral wealth was not fully arvesting. 
é : “ye : i And how would you like to surve 
mprehended in even the wildest dreams of a St. fames Street promoter, es ; z . 
! ; ' Q million Saskatchewan — acres by 
That's what the Soils Department, 
Report 13, has just finished—one o! A 
' In point of fact. in 1900, there was vo real prospect of this immigrants to fill these jobs—they must build Canada into the largest continuous areas in_ the 
being Canada’s centuryv—at least, not the first half of it. a bigger market, with expanded production and distribution world for which soils information 1s 
But to-day, Canadians have climbed the sky and explored _ facilities to achieve a higher standard of living. We, at Atlas available in maps and reports kes 
j their land—thev have dug deep in the Pre-Cambrian Steels. believe that Canadian business and industry have a ee ee agricultur “Nive 
Shiel { Devonian Sands, and Canada has arrived at the — responsibility to provide initiative and leadership in secking for a few interesting highlights. Hal! 
threshold of a breath-taking but undeniable future. this expanded economy for Canada. of the permanent staff members of ( 
4 l in Labra rr anil () bec. nickel in Manitoba. That is one reason why it was decided last vear to install the SIX English-language Colleges of 
uranium in the far North West—every passing month sees — Canada’s first stainless steel sheet rolling mills in our plant Pharmacy in Canada took their train 
al ral disc v or development. at Welland, Ontario, and to begin showing Canadian manu- ing at Saskatchewan. Five of the 
Across tt rtile prairies, traditionally known as the world’s — facturers how they could fabricate new products—even build eleven Deans of the University a 
; ee ee ee ea it q : the . seeker ta hree 
bread basket, estimates of oil reserves are constantly being — up whole new industries, based on the use of Canadian-made Saskatchewan graduates; and three 
i : are S-grad Deans elsewhere ( Georg 
revis ird as drilli crews make strike after rich | stainless steel. ; E ak ; : 
; Curtis, Law, University of Brits 
strik In th t timberlands. huge unexploited stands sull The program which was begun at the time has already E : : aa ;. 
: had hi q ‘ ' a Columbia: W. H. McEwen, Graduate it 
va ithe roar yaper mulls li far-reaching etiects. ew products made trom stainless . : aac 
“ ee i i 4 Studies, Manitoba; J. A. MacFar ; 
} 4 : 4 t es z i.1 icon : 5 cei : : ‘ing cons on ae : . 
Yes ul ele Canada teel have appeared in Canada, more are being considered. lane, Medicine, Toronto). and H. G ‘ 
1] Canadians will match the faith in thi Following the pattern previously set in the United States, Phode is Principal of Hamilton C 
count ire evidenced by U.S. business men. who last manufacturer and consumer alike are benefiting from scores lege, Mc Master University, H milton 
cf { more than a billion dollars in Canada of applications of this versatile metal. Ont.. (SN. Jan. 17). fhe } 
If ¢ ceive the full benefits to which their Despite the fact that much stainless steel must necessarily Of Saskatchewan’s Bhodes sch 
tural riches entitles them. thev must be diverted now to rearmament production, where it is ars, W. R. Jackett is Assistant Deput) 
seck we a larger percentage of their abundant raw urgently needed, Auias is intensifving efforts to show Cana- Minister of Justice in Ottaw. D. G 
d into finished products before export dians how to make use of stainless steel in producing new and Blair is Assistant to the Mirister 0! 
; J ther words, create more jobs for more — marketable products to create new jobs for more employees, pustice:) 1B, IR: Hopkins is Deput 
. i) : ° 2 ot ek ast 
people—they must, if necessary, permit the entry of more — to increase Canada’s prosperity. Clerk of the House of Con me 
- B. McGeachy is an Associat’ Edit ie 
f of Toronto’s Globe and Ma 
We, at Atlas, are Other well-known = Saskatchewat 
ore ne 2° : 1 nhaker. 
| a te other Canadian industries who willingly share our joint responsi= ers include: J. G.  Diefenbaxe 
} _* — oe ° , : u . shen 
1 House of Commons; Henry Rods 
} ; f faster Canadian ¢ non meelfare—who, i widition to seeking the i ee saa 
Bowman, BC Minister of Agricu 
‘ , y } fr th wncent 4 f iy free enterprise system , ~ | ~he- 
v f ’ : gene me ture; Woodrow S. Lloyd, Saskatch a 
/ ty helhy be the y fifty ’ , ey °c half / a - . “lar. 
functioning, seek a p make the next fifty years truly Canada’s half centur) wan Minister of Education, «id C'é I 


ence M. Fines, Provincial Treasure 

Yes, U of S may be the smalls 
Western university but its record " 
| achievement—human and _ materi! 


A a L A 5 S T E E [. S L I M I T E D WV E iL L A N DD e O N rT A R I O makes it one of Canada’s bi est 




















RETIREMENT? Bentley says he will stop after this or perhaps next season. Hockey 


LEAFS’ TRICKY STICK MAN 





—Turofsky 


moguls want him to play longer. Son Gary, 5, tries the famous number for size. 


Hockey Has Been Good to Me 


by Kimball Mellroy 


MAN BENTLEY, Delisle, Saskatchewan's major 
n to the National Hockey League, has 
consuming ambition. He wants to curl. He 


s playing hockey, and he likes playing base- 
maybe a litthke more, but curling, there's 
( is going to be mv game,” the 31-year 


veteran of ten vears in the NHL, told 
e of weeks ago as he sat beside his 

a mid-afternoon practice session 
That's mv sport when I'm finished 


gue hockey 


Whet or not he'll have the leisure time to 
g the ancient game. once his hockey 
| s are over, is another question. It’s 
‘ dispute just when his playing davs 


~ be ov el 
ts that he’s going to retire after this 
ter next season at the verv outside 
Leaf management is somewhat less 
stic at the prospect. Granted that 
na slump at the time I talked to 
1t scored a goal in two weeks. (He 
e following Sunday night in New 
t was a slump which still left him 
in the NHL scoring race, and only 
: n the magic lifetime figure of 200 
s s weren’t particularly worried over 
ltre’s temporary inability to score 
imself was. He’s a worrier and a 
In the practice session I'd just 
“ed d skated with more determination 
1 tried ler to catch a corner of that elusive 

ne on the ice. 


vhat I had in mind to talk to him 
Yut an awful lot into hockey over 
ears, and I wondered what he'd got 
‘d been good for big-time hockey, 


but had big-time hockey been good to him? 

In the decade of his career Max Bentley has 
twice led the NHI scoring race. He’s won every 
trophy except the one they hand out to the rookie 
of the vear. He has earned the plaudits of many 
a multitude. But has he anything tangible to 
show for it all, anything you can put up at the 
bank for collateral? 

He has, indeed. “Hockev /as been good to 
me,” Max says, and he can present some pretty 
convincing arguments. 

With his brother Doug, Max owns a $20,000 
deep-freeze plant out in Delisle. He has a profit- 
able 240-acre wheat farm. He has his own home, 
to which he retires in the off-season with his 


wite and their two children 


WOULD he have had these things if it weren't 
for professional hockey? In all probability, he 
wouldn't. “Hockey ts quick money,” he points 
out, and it’s quick money for a five-month work- 
ing year. The other seven months are the player's 
own, and if he spends them at some other gainful 
occupation he has the important advantage of a 
name that his customers—no matter who they 
may be—recognize 

It's easy enough to discuss these matters in 
the abstract, but Bentley holds the same theories 
when he gets right down to cases—specifically, 
the case of his oldest boy, 9-vear-old Lynn. 

“Are you going to let him play pro hockey, 
if he can make the grade?” I asked him 

Max wants Lynn to be a professional ath- 
lete. if he can, for reasons that are obvious in 
the light of his own success, but hockey isn’t his 
first choice as a sport. Nor is it curling, in which 
the prospects for a professional are distinctly 
limited. 

He thinks that the ideal life is that of the pro 


baseball player. Max is a thwarted Ted Williams 
himself. A while ago when he was invited to be 

guest of honor at a March of Dimes dinner 
in Buffalo, he was reluctant to go until he heard 
that Joe DiMaggio and Vic Raschi would be 
there too. Then he jumped at the chance to see 
his heroes in the flesh. 

It would never occur to him that he’s by way 
of being a celebrity himself, that DiMaggio and 
Raschi might be just as thrilled to meet 
he was to meet them 


him as 


His off-season devotion to baseball has recently 
paid off. (The Bentley's promote a semi-] club 
the Delisle Commodores, which tours the smaller 
towns of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Alberta 
each summer. They don’t make much money out 
of it, but they have a lot of fun.) The Cleveland 
Indians have appointed him as a scout in his 
home province 

That should make future prospects a little 
rosier for voung Master Bentley. as well as add 
ing a little more to the not inconsiderable off- 
season income of his father 

So, whether he sticks to his determination to 
retire this year or next, or lets himself be per 
suaded to stick around for a whil 
Bentley won't find the time hanging too heavily 
on his hands. 

There’s the deep-freeze business and the farm, 


for the Indians 


the Commodores and scouting 

And does he plan to devote all his spare time 
during the winter months to curling? Well, not 
exactly. You see, he'd sort of like to coach a 
little hockey. Amateur hockey, to start with 
“I've got to see how good a coach I make before 
I get too ambitious.” 

But when he’s not coaching, then he’s going 
to curl. 
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LONG SERVICE AWARDS 


ll omeccial Insiqnia 


Many Canadian firms present Loyalty: Awards to 


employees who have served five or more years. 


Gold Watches. Sterling Silver Trays, Gold Rings, 


suitably inscribed. and many other appropriate 


articles. Lapel Pins. in gold and silver. are 


also given for long service identification. 


Designs and quotations gladly submitted 
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DESIGN: TO SELL CANADA 


INDUSTRIAL design is currently 
having its day in Canada. After a long 
history of complete neglect in the 
field, Canadian government official- 
dom, designers and manufacturers 
are working energetically to make up 
for lost time and opportunities. In 
Ottawa, a nation-wide “Product De- 
sign Competition,” with awards ot 
$10,000 has been announced. In To- 
ronto, an important industrial design 
exhibition is making its debut at the 
Royal Ontario Museum before start- 
ing out On a cross-country tour. The 
National Gallery of Canada has made 
presentations of collections of books 
on industrial design to libraries. 

Recognition of the signal impor- 
tance of good design to the Canadian 
buyer and manufacturer has been long 
overdue. As C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, has pointed 
out: “Each and every improvement 
in the design of Canadian products 
helps to increase the market, both at 
home and abroad, for Canadian 
goods. 

To “meet this challenge,” govern- 
ment and business, in cooperation 
with designers, have, during the past 
few years, taken a number of impor- 
tant steps. Three university schools of 
architecture—Toronto, Manitoba and 
British Columbia—are already pro- 
viding practical studies in product de- 
sign. Similar studies are also being 
provided by the Ontario College of 
Art. To stimulate achievement among 
students, the National Research 
Council of Canada is administering 
an annual grant of $7,500 for post- 
graduate scholarships in industrial de- 
sign. The forming of the National 
Industrial Design Committee and the 
Association of Canadian Industrial 
Designers in 1948 has been an im- 
portant step in design development. 

The latest, and perhaps most im- 
portant, recognition of the importance 
of industrial designing to date is the 
current competition (closing Mar. 
15) sponsored by the National De- 
sign Committee. The Committee, 
which is composed of manufacturers, 
retailers, designers, research and edu- 
cational officials, is offering — six 
awards amounting to $10,000 for de- 
signs to be mass-produced basically 


in aluminum or wood 





—Bob Howard 
TRENDS in design through the years 
is shown in Englesmith Exhibits. 


An exhibition, entitled “Ind. striai 
Design 1951 B.C.-A.D. 1951 wil 
soon be seen in all major Car idian 
centres. Currently showing ir To. 
ronto, at the Royal Ontario Mv .eum, 
the exhibition consists of 3. de. 
mountable panels designed by © corge 
Englesmith, a leading designer. -P.D 


FRIDO'.IN 


CONTINUED FROM } \GE & 
dislike, acknowledging that thers 
have a right to their own op 
| believe we have that maturit, And 
in that belief I am launc 
Canadian tour of “Ti-Cog.” 

Should I be disheartened New 
York? Let me recapitulate the his. 
tory of “TiCog.” It was my first 
play. It established a new all-time Ca- 
nadian record in the French. Trans. 
lated, it surpassed the English-speak- 
ing record run for any outside play 
performed in Montreal. It provided 
me with a reception in Toronto that 
I will remember with gratitude for 
the rest of my days. It had a healthy 
three-week run in Chicago, with ticket 
seekers turned away in its last 
It reached New York, translated and 
with a cast playing in their second 
tongue—the only instance on record 
of such a group capable of perform: 
ing a play in two languages. 

Only an insatiable egomaniac could 
remain long depressed by the New 
York experience. As for the reviews 
themselves, they were not, Nei 
Yorkese, a “complete pan.” There 
are plays on Broadway today that 
survived far worse treatment. But 
they were not performed by a cast 
of unknown Canadians.** They had 
the names and the funds to weather 
the storm. Analyzing these facts, | 
can find no reason for great despair 


Ons 


week 


But let there be no mistake about 
my intentions concerning New York 
When I spoke in New York to the 
representative of Canadian Press, | 
stated that I was first of all «a Cane 
dian writer and a Canadian actor. | 


declared that, whatever the ‘eceptio 
I might receive in New Yors. it wa 
my intention to return to ( nada 4 
soon as possible. I must cc ss tat 
my return was sooner than | 

An artist has the obligat tot 
to express through his me ium 
country to which he belong 
to continue with my own val] él 
forts, and I can only hope that MO 
confidence which Canadiar di 


have already shown in mc will a0 
es hike 

be misplaced. To me, the S IIKe 
: : a 
marriage, with the actor groom 


and the audience the bride And 
a French Canadian, mari! | 
life, for better or for w 
death do us part. 





“Tour opened last week in | Mayes? 
Theatre, Montreal. Toronto, a 
London are scheduled. 

**The lack of advance publi in New 
York for the “Ti-Coq” show 1s vealed 
the fact that Wolcott Gibbs The X@ 
Yorker took an 11-year-old git the * 
miére. He was misled by paste! 
sound of “Li'l Rooster.” 
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Sask stchewan: 
NEW RESOURCE 


1F (.\ NADA in the near future pro- 
juces ‘s OWn requirements of potash, 


‘he x. ply may come from the Prov- 
ince Saskatchewan. 

T Provincial Government has 
‘ust ed to Bata Petroleums Ltd. 
xf Rina the first permit for ex- 
lor and development of potash. 
The nit covers an area of 100,000 
acre the Unity area, 240 miles 
wort t of Regina. The company 


nust end $235,000 in the next 
n De 

etroleums first encountered 

1 while drilling for oil. 
| votash deposits are the only 
yotentially commercial de- 
nosits Canada. This country an- 
nports about $4,000,000 
inly from the United States. 
5 | in the production of fer- 
medicines, oe 
paper and explo- 


iatches, 


os. glass, 


I ost promising find by Bata 
was in |946 near Unity in their Ver- 
bata N > well. 

Dr. | O. G. Sanderson, consulting 
ologist of Calgary who is connected 
ta. has been for some time 
ting the brine method of min- 
g potassium salts. If this proves not 
feasible. the company is committed 
shaft and go underground. 
This would bring production costs 
high since the deposits are deep. 

The company is required to spend 
in exploratory work during 
the first vear and $80,000 in each 
of the succeeding two years. The 
however, will endeavor to 
its exploratory work within 





compat 
complet 
iWoO yea ‘ 
If a lease is eventually taken out, 
the company will spend a minimum 
of $1,000,000 to build a plant for 
the production of potash during the 
first’ three years of the lease. The 
ovalty be paid, upon production, 
will be five per cent of the market 
value of the mineral sold each year. 


New Brunswick: 


PROPER FLOCKS 


BETWE!N 90,000 and 100,000 
cockere vaby chicks, Government 
reports show, were destroyed last 
spring New Brunswick because 
here no sale for them. 

Mtho h the province doesn’t pro- 
luce ¢ th poultry to meet its own 
heeds, ers didn’t want the chicks 
decaus high price of feed did not 

em t rant the risk of raising 
lem { | killing. 

\s s turned out, the price of 


{ up so well that bringing 


cks would have been a 


nture. And so, this spring. 
n is not likely to be re- 
peated 
Odd though New Brunswick's 
Numan ulation has increased from 
408 OOK 1931 to 530,000 today- 
thus er ig a much larger consumer 
market e poultry population has 
Temaine. :lmost constant: 1,324,000 
hens a; chickens in 1931, and 
1,316,006 


‘today. This is so despite 


NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


the fact that numerous specialized 
poultry farms, each with more than 
10,000 birds, have sprung up. 

J. K. King, Deputy Minister ot 
Agriculture, is campaigning to inter- 
est. farmers in expanding poultry 
breeding to a level of at least self- 
sufficiency in New Brunswick. He 
isn’t anxious to see them put all their 
eggs in one basket by establishing 
10,000-bird farms, nor, at the other 
extreme, have fewer than 100 hens 
pecking around the barn. A flock of 
about 500 birds is today calculated 
by the experts as being “the 
economical small unit” 


most 


Newfoundland: 


TO THE FLOES 


EARLY in March the Newfoundland 
sealing fleet starts its annual jaunt to 
This year the fleet will 
be increased principally because there 
is a shortage of marine oils in the 
world. This vear, too, the 
Government will send a 
mission On one of the ships. 
A plane to spot seals will also aid 
the fleet and a DC-3 has been hired 
from Maritime Central Airways. The 
Mane will be more important than 
ever this year because the ice seems 
further away. It will fly up the Labra- 
dor coast to the vicinity of Greenland 
to look for the whelping ice moving 
stowly south. The ships, as well, may 
have to go further north though 
usually they catch the seals off the 
northeast coast of Newfoundland 
and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


ihe icefields. 


Federal 
scientific 


Quebec: 
TEACHERS’ UNION 


LA CORPORATION des Instituteurs 
Catholiques—the union which repre- 
sents Quebec’s French-speaking Ro- 
man Catholic school teachers—won a 


Callard of the RAF, 


Greenwich mean time — 
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4. i 
* ee ee 
RACING THE SUN 


THE WORLD'S first jet-bomber, the British-built 
a trans-Atlantic speed record last week. Piloted by Squadron Leader A. E. 
and powered by two Rolls- Royce Avon jet turbines, 
the speedy bomber covered the 2,000 miles in 4 hours and 40 minutes. 
Because of the time difference — Atlantic time is four hours behind 
Canberra” 


major victory last week when the 
Provincial Legislature rejected a re- 
quest by the Roman Catholic School 
Commissioners of Sherbrooke for 
authority to force local teachers to 
cut their affiliation with outside 
unions. 

The private bill, however, in the 
form in which it was finally accepted 
by the Legislature, provides that 
local teachers will have to do their 
own negotiating with the Sherbrooke 
School Board, rather than let the 
inion do the negotiating for them. 

By rejecting the clause which 
would have forced teachers to sever 
their alliance, MLAs tacitly admitted 


that school teachers do not 


quite 
come into the same category as pub- 
such as policemen. Last 


© servants, 

ll introduced by the Gov- 
and passed by the House 
obligatory tor all locals of 
e Policemen’s Brotherhood t 


ar, a bi 
mment 
iade it 

» leave 
the parent body and form their own 
local unions. 


4 Tt 


& The best efforts of Montreal court 
ificials to help the public are some- 
nes frustrated. 

Last week, The Herald's 
columnist took note of a Clerk in 
Criminal Court who handed a note 
to a deat-mute defendant: 

“Bail in your case is set at $50 
cash. You may use the telephone to 
call a bondsman.” 


gossip 


British Coiumbia: 
LIGHT FINGERS 


THE Province decided this year to 
keep its 1950 licence plates on cars, 
and add an inch-wide strip at the bot- 
tom for the 1951 licences. Already 
they are a headache because dozens 
of reports have been made to Vancou- 
ver police of the strips being stolen. 

Each strip has a tiny number stamp- 
ed on it as identification. Police can't 
see these numbers without peering 
within 12 inches. 

So the thieves are stealing the strips, 





Canberra” established 
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almost arrived before it started. 






= 
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FIRST LANCASTER The CO of 
RCAF maritime squadron 405, based 
at Greenwood, NS, looks 
the first 


down from 
Lancaster reconnaissance 
lane delivered to the squadron by 
1. V. Roe Canada, Ltd at : 
Ont. First of 
“Lance,” 


mient, will 


Vlalton, 
many, the 
carrying 


converted 
Still-secret equip- 
go into service immediately. 


attaching them to their own licences. 

Only ‘thing to do, police probably 
will decide, is to make a drive, stop 
thousands of cars and demand to see 
the brand new 195] paper licences 
which came with the strips. 


GROWING PGE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA'S legislature 
knuckled down this week to a new 
session. The speech from the throne 
forecast increased social service allow- 
ances, removal of controls on gasoline 
prices, extension of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway from the southern 
terminus at Squamish over a rocky 
route to Vancouver. 

In 31 years, BC has invested $115,- 
000,000 in its PGE (much of it to 
handle deficits) and will increase it by 
extensions at both ends to about $135.- 
000,000. 


® Vancouver's city council laid down 
the law: carnivals, circuses, and other 
allied types of entertainment must fly 
the Canadian Red Ensign above any 
American flags thev wish to show. 


Ontario: 


JOINT DEFENCE 


proximity to Detroit 


advantages, and some dis- 


WINDSOR’S 
has many ‘ 
advantages. As most ot Windsor is 
closer to the heart of Detroit than 
Is most of Detroit, Windsorites con- 
template the | 
target for atomic bombs 
There is a compensating 

Windsor will get the 


possibility of being a 


tactor, 
however. same 


as Detroit. as the metro- 


iir defence 1 
politan area is all one from a defence 
Viewpoint 

The big U.S. air base of Selfridge 
Field. near the St. Clair river. is only 
30 air miles from Windsor and De- 
troit. The Air Force there has a 
squadron of Sabre jet-fighters, ca- 
pable of a speed of 710 miles an hour. 

This base is for the specific de- 
fence of the Detroit-Windsor and 


sere ttceemamceacemaiaseasatniiicammaitenascaaccmasidiaatlia 
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Traditions of WOSPITALITY 


These quaint chambermaid bells on 
the landing of the tamous Castle 
Inn, Windsor, England, rang out 


nerrily for room. service, back in 


the [Sth century. 


Qld Time erat 


in the Modern Mann Ner 





pit: ill t\ 


‘SHI RATON 
anner. Ho 


tf NOS 


SHI RATON | HOTEI 


1 ee 
Reservations 


connect all 
SHERATON HOTELS 
‘ 4 t i 4d4b 
st to you BY 
TELETYPE y can arrange and confirm 
mmodation at any of the 30 Hotels 


Canada and the U.S.A. Contact the 
Sheraton Hote! in your community 





MOUNT ROYAL The LAURENTIEN 
Montreai ot Montreal 
KING EDWARD == ~~ __— PRINCE EDWARD 
Toronto ins Windsor 
GENERAL BROCK ROYAL CONNAUGHT 

Niagara Falls Hamilton 


THE LORD ELGIN 
(an affiliate), Ottawa 


IN U.S.A. 


BOSTON e BAL ORE e BUFFALO e CHICAGO e DETRO 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ePITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE, .. 


ROCHES TER © ST LOUIS, Mo.,; and in other principal cities. 





Port Huron-Sarnia districts and other 
cities in the vicinity. Its fighters, how- 
ever, can be used as far north as 
Sault Ste. Marie, as far west as Chi- 
cago and as far east as Toronto. 

Other U.S. air bases which could 
help Detroit-Windsor out are at Chi- 
cago and Oscoda, Michigan. 

Every precaution is being taken to 
prevent an inland “Pearl Harbor.” 
Some of the Sabre pilots at Selfridge 
are ready, during the entire 24 hours, 
to take off on a moment’s notice. 


POLICE PROBE 


LONDON’S police department has a 
wide split down the middle as the re- 
sult of a four-day hearing by a roy 
commission under Mr. Justice W. D 
Roach, instigated by London Mayor 
Allan Rush, who rode to power on a 
wave of sympathy after being sum- 
marily dismissed as a city detective 
seven months ago. 

After hearing testimony which de- 
cidedly lined up two factions, one 
supporting Mayor Rush and the other 
Chief Constable A. E. Knight, who 
recommended to the police commis- 
sion that Rush be dismissed, Mr. Jus- 
tice Roach will reach a decision and 
make a report to the attorney-general. 

The hearing has already resulted in 
new legislation for the province, 
which is designed to prohibit dismis- 
sal of a police officer by a police 
commission without a hearing. Chief 
Constable Knight wanted Rush fired 
because he was the alleged cause of 
dissension in the department, testi- 
mony revealed 


Manitoba: 


CRUCIAL BALLOT 


EYES of prairie farmers will be 
focussed on Manitoba late this fall 
when, it is expected, a plebiscite will 
be held to decide how coarse grains 
are to be marketed in the future. 

If Manitoba farmers vote down the 
present system of compulsory market- 
ing through the Canadian wheat 
board it will also end the system for 
Alberta and Saskatchewan farmers. 

In 1948 the federal parliament 
passed bill 135. providing for transfer 
of oats and barley from the open 
market to the Canadian wheat board. 
<8 to passage ot complementary 
legislation by the three provinces. 
contained for the 
federal bill becoming invalid if any 
ot the legislatures, who all passed the 
necessary legislation, rescinded it. 

If the plebiscite, which Premier D 
L. Campbell announced will be he'd 
after 1950-51 crop returns are tn, 


ent system, it is 


inaetaas was 


goes against the pres 
almost a certainty the government 
will revoke the present act 


Canada: 
BIG GIVER? 


A RARE creature indeed, a publicity- 
shy politician, is believed to be the 
man who has pledged $1,000,000 to 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
over a period of ten years. Specula- 
tion is that the anonymous layman 
who has promised the donation is 
Senator Norman McLeod Paterson, 
67-year-old Liberal appointed to the 
Upper House in 1940. 

When approached by newspaper- 


SENATOR Norman Paterson 


men, the Senator wouldn't _ talk. 
“Sometimes a donor likes to remain 
anonymous,” he told them. But he 
is noted for his philanthropic deeds 
in the past, and is a man of consider- 
able means and extensive business 
interests (shipping, grain). He lives 
in a 25-room home in Ottawa 


@ Arthur W. Moscarella, 57, until 
recently publisher of The Winnipeg 
Tribune, last week took over his new 
duties as publisher of The Vancouver 
Daily Province. With The Tribune 
tor 33 years, he will be the third 
Winnipegger to join the Vancouver 
paper. 


@ In Montreal, the Men’s Fashion 
Council of Canada gave their version 
of the country’s Ten Best-Dressed 
Men. They played sate by playing no 
favorites, giving an alphabetical list. 

Ralph P. Bell, Halifax industrialist, 
was lauded for his “innate flair for 
dress” and “consistent good groom- 


ing.” Professional golfer Gordon 
Brydson, “noted tor flawless appear- 


ance on the links”; Toronto composer- 
conductor Howard Cable, “conscious 
of fitness in dress, enjoys color”; 
magazine publisher and radio station 
operator Jack Kent Cooke “combines 
sobriety of dress with high style.” 
“Gallic zest” is shown by Quebec 
sportsman Leo Dandurand; D. Park 
Jamieson, of Sarnia, Bencher of the 
Law Society of Upper Canada and 
Chairman of the Dominion Drama 
Festival, always wears a flower in his 
buttonhole as the occasion demands; 
Dr. A. H. Greenwood of St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., General Hospital staff, 
is “a credit to the medical profession, 
immaculate and dignified”; the Hon. 
Joseph Mignault Paul Sauvé, Quebec’s 
Minister of Social Welfare and Youth 
only politician on the list—‘ta man 
conscious of color. At all times, his tie, 
shirt and handkerchief harmonize.” 
Canada’s best-dressed soldier — 
Chief of the Army’s General Staff, 


Lt.-Gen. Guy Simonds, who “wears 
the color of the year, Khaki”; Austin 
Cottrell Taylor, Vancouver mining 


executive, is “meticulous in morning 
clothes; has good taste and sound sense 
in casual wear.” 



















Oniario 
Ladies 
Ollege 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 
A Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to Senior 
Matriculation. Music, Art, 
Household Science (die- 
tetics), Secretarial — 
Science, Speech Arts and : i t 
Drama. Valuable en- i 
trance scholarships. 
Prospectus on request. 
REV. S. L. OSBORNE, 
B.A., B.D., Mus. D., Principal 














CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


SOV] 
wor] 

nN 
ent 
Man 


cont 


RESERVE NOW os 
for SPRING PLANTING | i *: 


Hedges—High, fast growing Ch: ese VISIO 
Elm, or, Medium growing, 2) »s); whi 
dark green leaf hardy Privet, 18 och 1 
size 25 for $3.98. Flowering sa 
Multiflora’ fencing hedge 

$2.69. Dwarf Apples (MacInt i" Turk 


Spy or Delicious); Dwarf irs 
(Clapp’s Favorite or Bartlett) eat 
second year after planting, 3 ft size 


$3.00 each or 3 for $7.50. ant 
Exhibition Paeony roots, red, rite With, 
or pink 3 for $1.89. the J 


Full Coloured Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


Sta 

Brookdale-Kingsway Nurseries vart 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIC by k 
Telephone (Day or Night) 3345 ere 











THE VITAL FLANK 


It Extends from Yugoslavia Across to Iran 
Stalin Would Clear It Before a Big War 


BI RE Hitler attacked Russia he 
firs’ -leared his flank in the Balkans. 
snsu d the neutrality of Turkey, and 


sO to subvert Iraq and Iran. 
Bet Stalin launches any all-out 
inv of Western Europe through 
Ge v he will 
alm certainly 
atte to secure 


his same. flank. 


I in the pos- 
sess of an en- 
m\ lligerent, it 


expose the 
tals of Rus- 
ilitary and 





aictriesl 

d 1 the basis 

food sup- 

oil of the Caucasus, the coal 

el of the Donbas, the man- 

sc of Nikopol, the hydro-power 

chine industry of the Dnieper 

ol After air strikes had created 

voc, this enemy might be able 

k through into the Black Sea 
iding forces. 

O ie other hand, possession ot 

s tlaunk position by the Soviets 

project them into the Medi- 

n, Where thev at present have 

insecure foothold in Albania 

would allow them to bring Italy 


pow er 


—O Karsh 
WILLSON WOODSIDE 


jer heavy pressure. It would open 
to their dynamic expansive force 
the weak and seething Arab world 


f the Middle East and North Africa 


It would deny to the West the vast o1! 


supplies of the Middle East (though 
transporting these to Russia would 
be another matter); and allow the 
Soviets. to cut Europe’s main oil 
ean. Through Iran, it would bring 
ia 
ae 


supply line through the Mediterran- 
them t 


the borders of Pakistan. 


What Soviets Demanded 


There is no secret whatever as to 

Soviet ambitions in this part of the 

world. When Molotov went to Berlin 

n November 1940 to negotiate Soviet 

entry into the Axis alliance he de- 

manded bases on the Dardanelles and 

contro! of all that area lying to the 

south the Black and Caspian Seas 
as Mc W's price. 

\t lta, Stalin demanded a re- 


e Vision the Montreux Convention 
: whic irned control of the Straits 
: Immediately the war was 
A began to put the heat on 

'Urk with a series of demands 

: on the Dardanelles and 
= ne iuon of Turkey’s pacts of 
1 ane with Britain and France 
re With the staunch resistance of 
| the whole situation would 

lost long ago. 

" on so. tried to maintain his 
. u OsItion in Northern Iran, 
: ke 2 his armies in occupation 

oil ee Setting up a Communist 


ent ite in Azerbaijan. And he 








supported the attempted Communist 
seizure of Greece. It was this pres 
sure which for the first time drew 
American) power into the Eastern 
Mediterranean, with the pronuncia 
tion of the Truman Doctrine in 1947, 
visits of the U.S. Fleet, and = the 
supply of military equipment and 
instruction to Greece and Turkey. 
Yet the situation remained tenu- 
ous, and only took a decisive turn 
for the better when Tito rebelled 
against Moscow's attempt at com- 
plete domination of Yugoslavia. The 
Kremlin seems to have expected him 
to crumple under its thundered de- 
nunciation of his heresy. It next tried 
an economic blockade; then trained 
and sent in large numbers of sub- 
versive squads from the neighboring 
satellites: then, in late 1949, marched 
Soviet back and forwards 
along the Rumanian and Hungarian 


borders 


divisions 


Importance of Yugoslavia 


Tito stood his ground, and has 
support at 
home by a relaxation of Communist 
policy. But the Kremlin has never 
given up its determination to crush 
his heresy—that it can never afford 
to do 


gained steadily greater 


and from numerous accounts 
is strengthening the satellite armies 
with large numbers of tanks and 
other modern weapons, in threaten 
ing preparation for an invasion “by 
proxy” on the Korea pattern. 

This threat is being taken with 
extreme seriousness by the Western 
powers. Both Washington and Lon- 
don have given plain warning to the 
Kremlin that they would react to 
such an attack. If they have not said 


cAtlantie 


Oe ean 
if SPAIN 
Witt L ad 
By 
Pore 
wnecay 
FR. MOROCCO 


ALGERIA 





. 


THROUGH the Mediterranean, West 


HE’S FOOLING fewer peor 


, 
C caie 
hlé [lPPle from Thle Penerail ré 4¢ ¢ 
» his la as Exper 2 Stl 
irvine Te ; re , ONMSCUr lé 
in sO many words that 1e\ Vou 





go to war in case Yug 
invaded, that is to maintain 
freedom ot 
where they will fight, and 
since it Ss expected 

Soviets would 


r » st] > 
the Satellites 


However, the wart 
made plainer by the visit 


erican Assist 


Perkins, 





George 


highest-level conta 





and Yugoslavia since 
the V isit oO! a 7 ui TOS a’ n SS 
Britain Influenc nas S 





action as wnen and 


brought to bear b th tha \WWext 


powers in Athens and Belgra 


restore 


relations, and the Y 20S 


nection to the port of Sa 
important supp 


The United States is a's 

tive in extending a solid line 
bases across Nort! Africa 

into the Mediterr 
East The first contingent 
U.S. Air 
rived in 
open and 
In wartime le airfield 


Nas Deen 





fields near 
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to be repaired and extended. Nego- 
tiations are under wav to extend U:S. 
privileges in the use ot Britis alr- 
fields in the Arab lands. Egvpt. Jor- 
dan and Irag. The RAF is cor eting 
4 en | SC A i C y 2 I} - U.S. 
Secre f Air. I been 
Policy is als ctive ance 
\ + \{ ; t S 
A mbassac s ret e( sev- 
C e sence NI and 
e C Ye enc ink, 
I dere Americ ence is 
g e s e cre ft e Ss! Mme 
y cs X re DY 
dividing S great estates ng 
e easants ning in 
1 r me TY ster 
e e 12 er 
e s ed D e ricn families 
who e 9 ed this weak and 
Now Dp e. US 4 ntic 
Fle us 
Britist I< \ 
Fleets. | e h 
British ex C 
exerted r es ad 





BILL PRESENTED 


THE COSI] e Germz nation 
Hitler's insane ambition has been 
srought up to date bv the reputable 
Hamburg paper. Die Wels, for the 
ccasion of Memorial D February 
8. in memory of those of all] nations 
2 1 World War H 
Zu German soldiers were 
killed i action, and 50,000 are 
presumed to have died in captivity. 
There are als 48.000 sull unac- 
counted fc st of them in Russian 
Srison camps or in unknown Russian 
Among civilians. 500,000 to 800,- 
vere killed in air raids, and 


something over 1,500,000 died in the 
great flight from the East before the 
Red Army: while 500,000 German 

‘re wiped t. German losses 


Jews Were Wipead OUL 
the war thus reached the total of 





bout 6'2 millions 





TURKEY — P . 


. DARDANE APPROACH 
~ 






Oo? 
we 


Oo. 


ISRAEL | 


( 
5 


. 
> 





— JORDAN 


eo, oN, 
List. ae 


SAUDI ARABIA 
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EARLS COURT—10 group { trades 
represented by 700 exhibitors in 
260.000 square feet of display area 





OLYMPI!IA—'In an area of 300,000 square 
feet, over 1,000 exhibitors will display 
a wide variety of their latest goods 





CASTLE BROMWICH —The section 
for Building and Heating, Electricity, 
Engineering and Hardware, Exhibi- 

300. Display area: 500,000 


square feet (including outdoor) 


BIGGER 
AND BETTER 


A hundred years have passed since Queen Victoria 
opened in London the first ‘Great Exhibition’ and 
revealed to the world the manifold ways in which 
British enterprise and skill were pioneering to increase 
the ease and interest of life. For some time past, we 
have been planning to celebrate this anniversary by 
a Festival in which every aspect of British life will 
be on display. In particular, we are making the 1951 
British Industries Fair an occasion for the world to 
see the full extent of our recovery and our resources. 
We can promise that the B. I. F., like British Industry 
itself, will be bigger and better than ever. Over three 
thousand exhibitors from a hundred trade groups 
will put their latest and finest products on show. 

Few enterprising buyers will miss this unparaileled 
opportunity of seeing what Britain has now to offer. 
Thousands have made early arrangements for their 


visit, so please make your reservations without delay. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


LONDON 


APRIL 30—MAY I1 


BIRMINGHAM 


INFORMATION about exhibitors, advance catalogues, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 


he obtained from the United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 


Edmonton or Winnipeg 


or 


the Imperial Trade Correspondent at St. John's or Halifax. 


/ 





U.S. AFFAIRS 


“BIG FOUR” ON 


Washington. 


WILSON, Johnston, Ching ai 
Salle: they are the Big Four 
free world’s economic front. 

If they do not do their stu 
do it quickly, not only will A 
be unable to supply herse 
Europe with the guns, truck 
aircratt needed for defence but 
ica and Europe may be lande 
general inflationary, wage-price 
ending in a chaos which wot 
the Communists better than a 
Koreas. 

Even by glancing at a pict 
these four men you would gu 
Charles E. Wilson is the bos 
foot-two, strong-jawed, thick-1 
with a rather ferocious-looking 


THE 
ECONOMIC FRONT 


Di- 


SIX 


u 


he is Director of the Office of Detence 


Mobilization, *America’s prod 
chief of defence materials and 
ments, answering to the Presid 

His job is to get things. He 
what goods and equipment ar 
ed for defence. where they 
bought, by whom assembled 
the raw materials are to com 
who is to get them, and so 

Wilson was born in a toug 
New York called Hell’s Kite 
an office boy he took night ¢ 
accounting, plugged steadily 
in 1939 became President ot G 
Electric. Roosevelt liked and 
him, made him vice-chairma 
War Production Board. 

At 65 Wilson is still toug 
tongued, and inclined to s 
people. Once during the w 





DEFENCE Mobilizer Char 
son. He is known as “Ele 
son, to distinguish him fro 
Ek. Wilson, pres. of Gener 


discussion with a brass-hat 
over his desk, grasped the 


the lapels, litted him out of > ¢ 


and shook him till his tec 

While this economic “P 
ister’ demands this and t! 
body must see that new ore 
conflict with old, keep trach 


Chie 


injir 





ules, watch that they are ¢ ed oul, 








E 














DiSalle 
DiS 





ech eee D dc sisiaeeaille cnet pS 
—Russell in Los Angeles Times 

\G_ control tower, calling 
’ Price Stabilizer DiSalle, 

to a field where Congress- 

ro tread, is calling for aban 
f high farm “parity” prices. 


that the switching of pro- 
wer and materials from one 
o another does not distort 
economy. This is the job 
Economic Stabilizer Eric 


iin Of marines in World 
he left the service in 1923, 
lick success In business, and 
ted President of the US. 
of Commerce at a youth- 
Lately he has been “Czar” 
vie industry. 
nston’s employees share 25 
of the gross profits of his 
ind are eligible for “junior 
ps.” “We have political 
he says, “now we need 
democracy.” 
the main things Johnston 
tabilize against is inflation 
means holding wages and 
careful relationship to one 
[he post of price stabilizer 
job of imposing the recent 
ze, went to Michael DiSalle. 


ls A Fighter 


was born of Italian parents 
ork in 1908. He worked his 
gh law school by running a 
lelivery service and settled 
foledo, Ohio, to practise 
the war he has been the 
d efficient mavor of that 


fight for what he believes 
1 he came to this job last 
th “nothing in the office 
of angry housewives’ let- 
lemanded a price-freeze at 
was a fight which sent 
the top level. DiSalle got 
Sze. 
rman of the Wages Board 
ng, not a Chinaman, but 
ds genial, 
Canadian who. though 
Scotch (“and one soda”) 
d from the old Welsh 
He stands six feet seven 
s socks. 
ob is, with his 
le up of labor, manage- 
public representatives to 
h industries’ wages shall 
en, and which shall be 
Ching began life as a 


slow-moving, 


Wages 


farmer, but almost by accident went 
into labor relations, working from 
1919 to 1947 as labor relations chief 
of the huge U.S. Rubber Company. 
In that year he became Chairman of 
the Federal Conciliation and Media- 
tion Board, which represents the 
President in attempts to get unions 


and industries to settle wages disputes. 

It is expected that Ching will re- 
sign within a few weeks and go back 
to his old job. If so, he will probably 
be succeeded by a much younger 
man, W. Willard Wirtz. Wirtz, broad- 
browed and bespectacled, will bring 
something of the academic into the 


“Small houses — 
can give people 


hig ideas!” 


“Sounds funny, I know. But this house might 
have given you the same idea I had — if you’d 
been in my shoes the other day. 


“I’d just dropped around with my son Bob 
and his family to see how their new house was 


getting on. It seemed to me to be just perfect for 
them. Cute, trim and practical. But sma.l. There 
certainly wouldn't be room for anyone but them 
me — What if I 


had to move in with them because I didn't have 


“Suddenly the thought hi 


enough to live on after I'd retired? 


“Then and there I resolved never to let that 
happen. Sure, there may be plans for paying old 
age benefits to everyone someday. But /'// need 
extra income to make sure that I'll be completely 
independent. And the best way to get it is by 


increasing my /ife insurance. 


t 
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“Big Four” atmosphere—he is a pro- 
Northwestern University, 
Chicago, his subject—Labor Law. 
Wirtz is no novice in government, 
is now acting executive director of 
the present Wage Board. 

By Kenneth Harris, Special to Lon- 
don Observer and SATURDAY NIGHT. 


fessor at 


“That plan seemed so logical I wondered why 
I hadn't thought of it before. And when I saw my 


agent I discovered how flexible life insurance can 


for protection. 


insurance!” 


ning 


you through a 
He 
problems 
be considered 
for 


vide arot 


be — how it fits my own needs and my wife’s need 


“So now I’m building security for myself and 
my family the best possible way — with life 


At your service To help you meet y 
cial needs with made-to-m 


your life insurance 


tr 1ed 
gt trained 


takes a personal 


inalyzes 


1 in 





all-round security 





security 


The LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES in Canada 


and their Representatives 


WORKING FOR NATIONAL PROGRESS . .. BUILDING PERSONAL SECURITY 
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Hollywood 


onted a Hollywood pro 
iggesting that the writer 
should, as the original 
given the widest possible 
to see that his work 
screen in the form he 
s seemed to me a reason 
of view. Hollywood is 
pared to call in experts at 
ilaries, to check on tech 
ind who could be more 


when it comes to a question 


and situation, than the 
reated them? 


RODUCER appeared to find 


S px view rather frivolous, if 

1 outrageous. The writer, he pointed 

vas y one factor in a highly 

nplex situation. In spite of this 

her le status he was given 

: every possible consideration—a_pri- 

5 te cut n which to do his work 

‘Isure, Opportunities for consultation, 

; ind as of $2000 a week. Writ 

ers, he s recognized these advan 

ges a ere always willing to co 
operate 

eee Freque he was called away 

trom his ce to straighten out with 

the scrip ter some difficulty that 


It furthe 
rather 


thors st 
trouble 
throw 

Wastepa 


story 


had riser 





Opportur 
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a piece 
Or there, and putting 
the page. ) He added 


that with the 
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DERRING-DO 


YANGTSE INCIDENT — by Lawrence Ear! 
Clarke, Irwin—$2.50 

OUR MEMORIES ot the Amershyst 

affair have been dimmed by t.e more 

immediate and spectacular 
he past tew months in 

this “incident,” 


the mudd\ lowe! 


events ol 


Korea. but 


Which took place on 
reaches of the Yang 





tse River 
spectacular enough for those involved 
in it and it has made the subject of 
an absorbing and exciting account by 
Canadian-born Lawrence Earl. 

On April 20, 1949, His Majesty's 
Frigate Amethyst was sailing up the 
Yangtse on a routine mission, deliv- 
ering supplies for the British Embassy 
in’ Nanking. On the north bank of 
the river the troops of the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army were as- 
sembling for their all-out assault 


almost two Vears ago, was 


VO pasa UO SOO 


wn hts woulh, (00. 


Just before “junior 


Was born. 


Dad had said: 


“In my day we used to say that people who vot the breaks 


were born with silver spoons in their mouths.” 


“In this family.” he went 


“we cant hope for a fairy 


vodmother oreven a rie hh unele lo supply the -poon, For 


this little fellow 


with a confident erin at mother-to-be. “we re 


that -ilver spoon right now.” 


Well. Dad vat his bov. He 


Life program that 


and Pil -tillbbet itt be a boy” 


he added 


voing to buy 


vot the spoon . a Canada 


vuaranteed protection to Mother and 


son. and even included enough to put the lad through 


“People with confidence in Canada Life have been buying 


~ilver spoons from them for over LOO vears.” he observed 


later. “With a company 


Wwe row Oul hoy = silver spoon is as eood as 


fa f 
Et DLA YAW 
oti, 


ed —~ 
om (= 


BAH 


a> strong and lone-lasting 


Aa 
Y FOU iW 


as that, 
vold 1” 





ly confide mL my 


CANADA LIFE. 


across this formidable barrier; on the 
south bank the forces of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalist Army were crouch- 
ing in their fox-holes nervously 
awaiting the attack. At twenty min- 
utes past nine a.m. the Communist 
guns opened fire on the helpless ship: 
when they stopped firing the ship had 
been hit 53 times, 83 crewmen were 
dead or dying and 31 were wounded. 

Most of the Amethyst's wounded 
were eventually brought ashore and 
evacuated by the Nationalists (two 
of them fell into Communist hands, 
were well looked after and finally re- 
turned to their ship); the remainder 
of the crew remained on board ship 
under the muzzles of the Communist 
guns for 103 sweltering days until, on 
the night of July 31, Lieut.-Comman- 
der J. S. Kerans, the young naval 
attache trom the Nanking Embassy 
who had taken over command of the 
ship when her captain and chief ex- 
ecutive officer had been put out of 
action, decided to run the gantlet and 
contrived to bring his ship to safety 
in one of the most daring escapes in 
naval history. 

The story of the Amerthyst—the 
paralyzing shock of the assault, the 
horror of the first few blood-soaked 
hours, the eternity of waiting through 
the stifling heat of a Chinese summer, 
and the final breath-taking dash to 
the open sea—is told with simple di- 
rectness. Mr. Earl is a first-class re 
porter: he got the facts, all the facts, 
by checking and cross-checking the 
stories of 36 officers and men and he 
presents them without embellishment, 
without an) literary trim- 
mings, in a style that is gripping and 
convincing in its straightforward sin- 
cerity. 

The book is illustrated with an ex- 
cellent collection of photographs, 
many of them taken .on board the 
ship during the long PW. 


SOCIAL ASSETS 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE — by Cecil Wood 

ham Smith—Longmans, Green—$3 50 
THE GREAT figures of the Victorian 
era have an irresistible attraction for 
modern biographers, partly, no doubt, 
because material about them is usual- 
lv plentiful and accessible; but per- 
haps also because they have the fas- 
cination of the paradoxical. Why is 
it, the biographer may inquire, that 

period of which the name is syn- 
onymous with stuffiness and pro- 
priety should have produced so many 
persons who were notable tor i lack 
of both qualities? 

In the case of Florence Nightin- 
gale, she was born a against 
most of the Victorian conventions ot 
her class. It may be that the Toynbee 
theory of history as a 
che illenge and response holds good in 
biography and that the great Vic- 
torians became great in response to 
the dullness of their period. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful whether 
Victorianism did seem dull or stuffy 
to the majority of Victorians 

Miss Nightingale herself was Vic- 
torian in her belief in duty and hard 
work. Otherwise she was of no par- 
ticular period, but was rather a genius 
who happened to be a contemporary 
of Queen Victoria. Like Joan of Arc, 
she had an intuitive grasp of situa- 
tions and the will power to carry 


rococo 


siege.- 


rebel 


process ol 





LAWRENCE EARL 


through the action that the situations 


demanded. Invher social position she 
had the advantage of St. Joan. Gen- 


men, whor 


look ridi 


erals and medical 
bullied and made 
would gladly have had her burne 
the stake, but Miss Nightinga 
customed to move in the bes: | 
lish drawing rooms, could not 
credited or ignored. In fact 
who opposed her found out s 
late that she could only be obevc 
Cecil Woodham = Smith. Miss 
Nightingale’s present biograph 
produced a_ well-documented 
able account of the founder ot 
In writing her book she 
has had access to many previous) 
unpublished documents abo 
heroine, but the general impression 
she conveys is much the same 
Lytton Strachey in his bri: 
When he remo\ 
sentimentalism that 


ern nursing. 


given by 
liant 
veils of 


essay, 


scured Miss Nightingale’s true stature 
RES 
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ush and Blade 


Bi Combined . 





FIs 


: [WO of this country’s top women artists got together in a combined effort not 
They are Dorothy Stevens, RCA, OSA, known for her many fine 


and Barbara Ann Scott, Canada’s queen of the blades. The portrait 





SS B ra Ann was commissioned by an American company which features in 
ising portraits by well-known artists of beautiful and famous women 


Missy Stevens is the first Canadian artist, and Barbara Ann the first Canadian 





aS subje appear in the series. In the portrait Barbara Ann’s hair and tiara are 
sion vold complexion pink and white with faint brown tan overtones. Her 
a costu » a soft deep blue exactly matching her eyes . Miss Stevens portrayed 


sta wintry background of ice-locked lake, mountains lavendered by 


ure distance. green-black trees 





THE ARTIST: Dorothy Stevens’ work is 


distinguished Py giowing vibrant color 


BARBARA ANN and mother, Mrs. Clyde 


Scott, with the almost completed portrait 
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Seventy Pulse Beats 


for a 
Soft-boiled hgg 
by Maxine Galbraith 


NOT LONG AGO in a Canadian hospital a 
young woman who was well enough to be allowed 
up got out of bed and helped the overworked 
nursing staff by looking after the patient in the 
next bed. Not just once, but several times she gave 
her neighbor a bed bath, rubbed her back, made 
her bed tor her. The regular nurses were dumb 
founded at her dexterity and trained skill 
especially so since the helptul patient was totally 
blind 

The nurses werent so surprised when they 
learned that the blind girl had taken one of the 
most unusual nursing courses held anywhere 
the Red Cross Nursing Course for the Blind 

This course (currently being carried on in three 
Red Cross branches Vancouver, Toronto and 
Halifax) was begun tour years ago by Muriel 
Winter. Reg. N.,. Director of the Toronto Red 
Cross Department ot Health and Welfare Services 
At that time Miss Winter suggested with some 
hesitation to Elizabeth Rusk of the Canadian In 
stitute for the Blind that perhaps some sightless 
persons might be able to take a small part of the 
Red Cross Home Nursing Course. 

Miss Rusk replied. “Nonsense they can 
take all of it.” 

So eight blind women were selected for a trial 
run. They were so successful that Toronto Branch 
has held courses for blind persons every year 
since. Helen McArthur, National Director of Red 
Cross Nursing Services, talked up the idea at Red 
Cross nursing conferences. Soon British Columbia 
and Nova Scotia divisions took up the idea and 
now have similar courses of their own 

And the blind make good home nurses. 

Mrs. D. J. Westbrook of Toronto, for instance. 
who is totally blind, took care of her own baby 
from the time it came home from the hospital 
Recently she nursed her two children through a 


HOW to make a square corner: Student Rose 
Munroe, of Kingston, Ont., quickly got knack 





STUDENT Pauline Bissonette, Verchéres, Que., fills a hot water bottle. Ethel Si war 


Red Cross Home Nursing super 


bad bout of measles. Mrs. Clarence Oster, another 
graduate of the class, takes care of her bed-ridden 
mother. In another household of sighted persons 
the blind daughter was the only one capable ot 
taking over when sickness struck. 

Miss Winter, in charge of the home nursing 
courses in Toronto, points out that teaching home 
nursing to the blind calls for an entirely new 
approach. 

“In order to teach the blind, one must first try 
to realize what it is like to be sightless,” she ex 
plains. To do this, she and her nurse instructors, 
Ethel Stewart and Marjorie Ashie, tried perform- 
ing the skills they'd known for years with eves 
closed. It wasn’t easy, but it gave them a good 
idea what their new students were up against 

Every technique must be explained verbally 
pictures, diagrams, the usual type of demonstra- 
tions are useless. Instead the student is first told 
exactly what to do and then helped to do it 

“It is surprising how quickly they catch on.” 
Miss Winter says. “And once they've got it they 
don’t forget as quickly as sighted students often 
do.” For instance in making a disposal bag out 
of newspapers, the instructor first describes the 
tolds to be made and then guides the students 
hands whiie she makes them. In no time at all 
the student is doing it at a speed and with sureness 
that is nothing short of amazing 

Similarly, they learn to make back rests and 
foot rests out of cardboard cartons, bed cradles 
out of wooden boxes and so on. The Red Cross 
Home Nursing course specializes in “making do’ 
with home-made equipment so that satisfactory 
sick room care can be given without the use of a 
lot of high-priced equipment 

Miss Winter points out that blind persons “see” 
with their fingers. The first thing she does with 
each new class is take them through the class- 


MRS. WESTBROOK bathes “baby.”” Mrs. W. S 
Storey, nurse; Mesdames Hitchman, Oster, Lamb. 


(1.); Louise Cowan, Ont. super. CNIB home tec: her 


rooms, practice rooms and kitchen used 
home nursing course so that they will get « clea 
mental picture of them She was somewha 
startled while conducting the first such tour he 
one of the students call excitedly from the kitcher 
“Oh, girls, come and see the lovely four-burne: 
gas range with the automatic oven ee 

Blind home nurses like blind persons 
any occupation have their own problems 
Which they solve in a variety of ingenious ways 

Che matter of pouring fluid medicine out of 
bottle and giving it to the patient, for instance 
Which is simple enough for a sighted person 
first was a stumbling block for the blind student 
But they soon contrived a solution 

In the first place druggists are asked \ 
medicine in wide-mouthed bottles. Then b\ bend 
ing the handle of an old teaspoon at right angles 
to the bowl they made a ladle that can be dipped 
into the bottle. The medicine is then poured into 
a glass containing a littke water and the patient 
takes it through a bent drinking tube. The nurse 
knows when the glass is empty by the slurp of the 
tube in the bottom of the glass. All ordinan 
labels, of course, are replaced by speci.! ones 
typed out on a braille typewriter. 

Blind home nurses can’t read thermometers bu! 
they can keep them for the doctor to check To 
know when the mercury is down where i! should - 
be before use each student counts the numbér of 
shakes it takes her to get it there, and then always 
shakes with just that much vigor just that man) 
times. 

One student timed boiled eggs by listening unt 
the water was boiling and then counted her own 
pulse. Seventy pulse beats were just about right 
for a soft-boiled egg. 









est handicap ot blind 
INTINUED ON PAGE 24 
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LINSEED poultice preparation is exp ained 
nurse to student Jean Schmaus, Ohaton. Albe'™ 









































Fill "Em Up! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS DOWN 
ration with the Midas touch? (3,2,4) 


= 


Seraphs, in a few words. (7) 


> ep (5) 2. Melville got his title from ‘‘A pretty peep 
9 Le a disorderly peer stuffed to the at Polynesian life.” (5) 
"gil 7) 3. It costs nothing and is not difficult to be 
10. A eman, naturally. (7) _ informal! (4,3,4) 
11, A maxim to observe when having your ups 4. The kind of mind the brain surgeon has 
an ae lela ane at his finger tips? (4) 
n ol ; ; tae watmaite : aie 
[ > ss controls are aimed at the lavish : eee ee Se & ees 
4 on y under the eyes of an English <a of one who went to extremes in 
Aen (7) 29. (9) 
poe e and thou are not to Quakers. (7) 8. Makes one see red as green. (7) 
ig Guic .g principles as stern necessities. (7) 13. A tribe to appoint inevitably, in secret. 
a; and Advice for the hothead at strip- (11) 
pok 4,4,5,2) 15. Going over. (9) 
72. It’s . wheeze when mother has hats made 16. Told how a deer came up and swallowed 
over. (6) a nobleman. (9) 
mood for thought, jas 1b were, 1s perhaps 18. A short week has its drawback! (7) 
whet Baba intended. (7) 20. This glass has its own window shades. (7) 
es 5) 23. Grand, according Me ger (5) 
F . = 1 down loses her change. (4) 
ss ated. ae EE TEN SOE OE . Take your time from 8. (3) 
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10. Hobbles 


11. Satanic 
12. Tyrant 


13 and 21. Evelyn Waugh 
me PL) teers 
7. Two Solitudes 
23. Agouti 
ei 24. Scream 
27. Grecian 


28. Elector 
29. Hugh MacLennan 


DOWN 

Alberta 
Orlando 
Isa 

Apse 
Octavia 
Handled 
White 
Scone 
Tenor 

Eblis 
Thoreau 
Ostrich 

19. Unclean 

20. Electra 

21. See 13 

22. Smart 

25. Anna 

26. Real 147) 
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Spo Complete modern “equipment: 
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as ymnasium .. . Spacious Playing 
1€| 


Spe cultural advantages for resi- 
den pupils: Museum, Art Gallery, 
Con: «rts, Theatres. 

Poincipal: Miss H. M. Millichamp, 


M.A. (Cantab), B.A. (Oxon). 


Founded 1867 


For Prospectus write to Secretary-Bursor 
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Brain-Teaser: 


The Cross-Word 
Contest 


MR. AND MRS. CRERAR were 
overwhelmed by the response to SN’s 
puzzle contest (SN, Jan. 23). They 
want particularly to thank all those 
who enclosed personal notes and only 
wish that time permitted a reply to 
them all. 

The qualifying question which was 
sent by telegram to the winners was 
“Who wrote ‘Sunshine Sketches of a 
Little Town?’” It produced this tele- 
gram from Mr. Grange, first prize 
winner. “Overwhelmed by your kind 
telegram. Only sufficient strength left 
to gasp ‘Stephen Leacock’ ’ 

Knowledge that so many people 
are deriving so much pleasure from 
the puzzles has added new zest to the 
Crerar’s brain-teasing. 


WINNERS in the Brain - Teaser 
Contest are: 


S. G. M. Grange, 130 Balmoral 
Avenue, Toronto. (First prize, Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary) 

Arthur Sykes, 20 Willard Ave., 
Ottawa. 


Guy M. Minard, Kapuskasing, Ont. 

L. V. Vineberg, 370 Avondale Ave., 
Ottawa. 

Eric A. Cushing, 9 Lorraine Ave., 
Westmount, Montreal. 

D. W. Stewart, Jr., Box 485, Ren- 
frew, Ont. 

Donalda Crosthwait, R.R. & 3, 
Port Hope, Ont. 

Mrs. J. S. McGregor, Box 27, Nel- 
son, B.C. 

Mrs. W. K. Philps, Huntingdon, 
Que. 

Miss Helen M. Kerr, 88 Queen St. 
S., Hamilton, Ont. 

Egerton E. Smith, 72 Courcelette 
Ave.. Mortreal 8, Que. 


Each of the above ten winners will 
receive th2 book of his choice selected 
from a list compiled by SN’s Literary 
Editor 
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Seventy Pulse Beuts 
CONTINUED FROM PAG: 2) 

home nurses has been lack of a print. 
ed manual to refresh their mem: ries 


A home nursing graduate, unl: e q 
regular nurse, does not necessari! be. 
gin at once practising what sh has 


learned. She can’t very well e pect 
someone at home obligingly te | 
so that she may show her ski In 
fact, it may be years before 5 
called upon to nurse anyone. 

To get around this the Red © ross 
has a first-rate “Home Nursing \ap- 
ual” which each sighted gré ‘uate 


takes away with her. Recently r.. ised 
and enlarged this manual contai 
A . about all that anyone need Ow 
*~ about taking care of the sick 


But what about blind stude 
Fortunately their program w 


ve solved by a braille edition the 
Home Nursing Manual.” 
Braille Notes 
Helen McArthur, Directo: Rec 
Cross Nursing Services, got tl ¢ 
for this when she noticed one e 
blind students taking notes on uille 
slate. “Why,” she wondered, “couldn't 
we provide a complete set of notes 
tor each student to take aw vit 
her?” She took her idea to the n 
dian National Institute of the Blind 
who said that if Red Cross would pro- 
vide the material they would have : 
the book transcribed into bra and : 
printed. 

For convenience’ sake, it was de- : 
cided first to condense the 188 page 
manual down to 70 pages which w 
go into one book 14 inches by 
ches by three inches thick. This way 
no easy task since the manual was «i- 
ready in a very concise and compact 
form. However, by eliminating some 
of the theory and “story” which it 
was hoped the girls would remember 
trom their course, the task 
complished. i 

Another problem was that ot illus : 
trations. They cannot be reproduced : 
in braille. But since the blind “see” > ; 
feeling, it was decided to make minia: : 
ture models of the back rest and othe : 
equipment students had made class 
and put them in a pocket inside 1! 
back cover. By taking these apurt anc 
putting them together again 
can re-learn how to make the > g ones 

The National Institute for Blin 
has undertaken the colossa Sk Ol : 
transcribing the manual int : 
classes. They plan to print « 
only as manv books as are led t 











FABRIC...COLOUR...DETAIL 


Details are in the news... animating 


7 


the silhouette... adding importance 


| to sleeves... pointing up the fresh timing, 
the novel use of fabric; livening with 
colour; completing the put-together look 


of the Spring Costume. 








supply graduates of the Ho ITs Ss 
ing course and a few other : 


MANY of the blind girls t. ing t 
Red Cross course are CNIB s0 
home teachers, who go to t 
of blind persons everyw 
teach braille, typing, danci 
and anything else that ma‘ 


blind person to live a fuller N D 
they can add a certain : 
home nursing to their cours : 
This is just one of the » 1ys tm : 
Canadian Red Cross helps t » pep lik 
whom each one of us wou | like © $ an 
help—if we knew where to | id them ; oe 
and how best to go abou! 't. Its ¢ the 
something to think about d “ing : SOI 
month of March which is }°d Crs i 


EATON'S ...CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST campaign month. 
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The Rising Gorge Line 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


| RE IS quite a Jot of mystery 
it. masculinity, particula rly 
it comes to high-style dress- 


ere are, for instance, the un- 
fied style-setters. Nobody, it 
knows who they are, not 
Ven's Wear itself. We are 
that “as individuals they are 
ess, but as a group they are 
ot industry, executives, so- 
aders. . . . It remains with 
ers and furnishers to sense 
tively what these men are 


the vear’s Ten Best-Dressed 
Ml selected on the same basis? 
D ve «Clothiers and furnishers 
recognize them by collec- 
ense and then communicate 
evelation to each other when 

meet in convention? 
is doesn't appear likely. There 
is brisk air of ar- 
ment about the 
annual Ten Best- 
Dressed Men event 
which seems to rule 
out any mystical pre- 
liminaries. For one 
thing the award win- 
ners always look won- 
derfully dressed, 
achieving a perfection 
they couldn’t possibly 
have reached unless 
someone had tipped 
them off in advance. 
Even the best-dressed head of in- 
dust executive, or social leader, 
if caught off-guard by a candid 
camera, runs the risk of emerging 
trom the developing solution look- 
ing sy though he had dressed in 

the irk. 

Our Ten Best-Dressed obviously 


dor take any such risk. The 

suits and the morning coats 
ind siriped trousers are as smooth 
‘scrcam and even the action pic- 


ok as though they might 
een specially posed tor 


Mf Knit Wea 


WI UST ASSUME then that the 
len Sest-Dressed know at least 
ng about the event before 

‘en their morning papers 

their own flower-fresh 

iphs staring back at them 

Ine probably any amount ot 
lent, Organization and cor- 

esp nce betore the Ten Best- 
Event is placed betore the 
a fait accompli, This pol- 
C crecy naturally makes the 


pub erribly curious. We would 
Ike now who does the scouting 
ind inges the details, and how 
the ject is approached. Does 
the n-letter of notification run 


some! ng like this: 


eee eeeeey 





Mr. J. Harris Tweed, 
Executive, 

Toronto. 

Dear Mr. Tweed: 

Congratulations! You have been 
selected as a candidate for our 
fen Best-Dressed Men Annual 
Event. 

Will you please make arrange- 
ments for a suitable photograph at 
your earliest convenience? We 
would like to draw your attention 
to the fact that this year lapels 
tend toward narrowness and there 
is moderate fullness in the chest, 
with a suppressed waistline. The 
coat should be single-breasted, 
with two buttons close together, 
the upper to be buttoned up and 
the lower left undone. The gorge 
line should be high. 7 

Kindly let us know as soon as 
possible whether you would prefer 
to enter in the “Im- 
maculate and Digni- 
fied,” the “Sobriety 
with High Style,” the 
“Innate Flair” or the 
“Gallic Zest” event. 

Sincerely yours, 
Canadian 
Men's Apparel 

P.S. No vests. 


IT MIGHT be as well 
for the directors of 
Canadian Men's 
Apparel to know that 
the secrecy which they throw 
around the event is stirring up not 
only curiosity but considerable 
criticism. Some individuals who 
consider themselves pretty well 
dressed feel that the affair should 
be made an open competition, with 
preliminary events, route parades 
and an elimination final. They also 
point out that the cultural stan- 
dard would be raised if the candi- 
dates, in addition to being well 
dressed should be required to 
demonstrate ability to sing, dance, 
or play a musical instrument. 

Another group is said to be con- 
sidering forming an opposition 
event —the Ten Worst-Dressed 
Men of 1951. They are seeking the 
sponsorship of Bing Crosby, Pro- 
tessor Albert Einstein, Ernest 
Hemingway, Whittaker Chambers 
and, possibly, Winston Churchill, 
whose innate flair for dress runs to 
zipper suits and bedroom slippers 

Meanwhile the people we can't 
help feeling sorry for are the ones 
who made the Best-Dressed list in 
other years and have since been 
quietly dropped. It isn't hard to 
imagine the feelings of those un- 
fortunates or the domestic discus- 
sions that take place with their 
Wives. 
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FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
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KINGSDALE 2101-2102 


Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto + Montreal + Hamilton + London + Winnipeg + Calgary * Vancouver 


THE CLARKSON COMPANY 


Trustees, Receivers and Liquidators 


15 WELLINGTON STREET WEST, 
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© This exquisite 18th Century Peter med 
were made during “the plastic period”, known as the 
Pa ae Ca oe 
Brith! directed and Kaendler was chief modeller at the 
factory. Photo courtesy the Royal Ontario Museum. 


ou're contemplating building 


ood that will help you achieve 

It's so easy to apply, 
with costly plastered walls 
builder he will be 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD OF CANADA LIMITED 
MIMICO, ONTARIO 








Distaff: 
GETS U.S. DOLLARS 


A NOVA SCOTIAN walks off with the 
New York Newspaper Women’s Club 
annual scholarship. Margaret Ben- 
jamin of Brookfield is the recipient. 
At present she’s enrolled in the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism at Colum- 
bia University, New York. Journalist 
Margaret attended Dalhousie Univer- 
sity; later graduated from McGill 
where she was on the McGill under- 
graduate daily 


® Canadian Garfield Weston is giving 
the girls a break this year. He ought to. 
He has more daughters than sons. So 
50 British girls are coming to Canada 
this summer on a Weston tour. And 





—CP 
Chur- 


CANADA-BOUND: = Odette 


chill, wartime agent; Barbara Weston 


50 Canadian girls will visit Britain 
With the British contingent will be 
Odette Churchill, famed wartime Brit- 
ish agent in France (movie “Odette” 
was about her life) and Barbara Wes- 
ton, daughter of Garfield 


@ Another Canadian makes good in 
the U.S. Dorothy Morgan has been 
appointed Director of Nurses of the 
University of Chicago Clinics. A grad- 
uate of University of Western Ontario, 
Nurse Dorothy took her nursing at 
Victoria) Hospital. London, and her 
Master of Business Administration at 
the University of Chicago. She goes to 
the Clinics trom a superintendence of 
St. Barnabas Hospital Minneapolis 


@® Athens-bound next month tor the 
International Council of Women meet- 
ing is Dr. Blanche Marshall of Agin- 
court, Ont. Mrs. Marshall has worked 
ip through the Local Council. to the 
Provincial Presidency and now is Na- 
tional President: was given an honor- 
iry degree by McMaster University 
\ few weeks ago Mrs. Marshall 
ippointed to the National 


was 
Advisory 
Council on Manpower! 


® Other international delegates to the 
\thens meeting are: Elizabeth Long of 
CBC. Mrs. George A. Klinck, Toron- 


to. Mrs. Edward B. Savage, Montreal. 
@ The Art 


not wait tor people to come to it, but 
a Gallery Ex- 
First to welcome the 
residents of Toron- 
to’s Lawrence Park district. The Gal- 
lery Extension Service brings to the 
community de- 
monstrations in oil painting, water 
colors and sculpturing, lectures on art 
appreciation, loan exhibitions of origi- 
nal paintings. An introductory evening 
featured a lecture by S. J. Key, oil 
painting demonstration by William 
Winter, an outline of Gallery Exten- 
sion Services by Martin Baldwin, di- 
rector of the Art Gallery 


Gallery ot LToronto does 


goes to the people with 
tension Service 
new 


service Were 


children’s art classes, 











Time to Think 
of SPRING 


PLANTING 


Make your garden your 
pride. If you are planning 
a garden this year, let us 
help you. 

We will gladly send you 
our catalog and full plant 
ing instructions. 


Write or ’Phone Empire 4-701( 


STONE & WELLINGTON 


The Fonthill Nurseries 
Over 100 Years of Nursery Experience 
49 Wellington St. E. 


Toronto, Canado 
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ockwork ... not guesswork, 
K almost any corn at its 
‘ing moment of perfect fla- 

and you have something 
tty fine. But every ear that 
‘into Niblets Brand Corn 
icked at that exact mo 
nt, because Green Giant 
ntists have worked out a 
of telling in advance w hen 
n field is ready. Better corn 
start with, brought you at 
eak of flavor! 











1s of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ontar 
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HERE’S BUICK — dashing 1951 Buick —showing its heel 
fine car field! 

There’s the gay and spritely Custom —the “Newes! 
the world” —new in structure, new in power, new in 
sions, new in thrift! There’s the lordly Roadmasti 

sto- 


+ fully-aU amazing power and action, with interior richness that 


yi 
conve standards of elegance in motor cars. luxurious in ever 
n Buick- 


nly § spacious in every dimension! 


And only Buick offers you famous Fireball Pow 
silk-smooth, jet-fast Dynaflow! 


By any measure, the smart car for Canadians to lo: 


drive, to own is this smart-buy Buick for “51! 


“ 
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Business Front 


ERP: Design for Peace Will Help in War 


Aid to Europe Has Strengthened Industrial Potential 
And Laid the Groundwork for Close Cooperation 


by Err est Waengler 


DURI* 
tern t 
roughl\ 
aid. Th 
they go 
of then 
woods. 
tern Eu 
omy fac 
as those 
the pro 
over the 
rope Wi 
help she 
Weste 
spending 
budgets 
with 40 
but it Is 
den for s 


tne Teaso 


the fact that North America 


pite of 


eems ck 


1; the past three years Wes- 
ropean countries received 
| billion dollars in Marshall 
made good use of the help 
Before the Korean war most 
were just about out of the 
ast summer, however, Wes- 
ype suddenly found its econ- 
ig problems almost as great 
it faced at the beginning of 
am. Now we are told that 
iext three years Western Eu- 
need the same amount of 
has already had. 
n European countries are 
up to 25 per cent of their 
nn defence. This compares 
per cent slated for Canada, 
nevertheless, a heavy bur- 
ll-shaky economies. That is 
n more help is needed in 


stined to carry the heaviest 
NATO responsibility. 


ot Written Off 


But t 
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s does not mean that ERP, 
to convert the European 
© productive peace time ac- 
to be written off as waste 

the urgent need for wat 
ERP was an investment 
but the dividends are vital 
the arms build-up serves its 
a “deterrent,” ERP may 
vidends in terms of peace. 
the three Marshall Aid 
combined steel production 

? countries increased from 
million tons, cement from 
million, coal from 360 to 
nN, motor vehicles from 

1.6 million units. Total in- 
iduction now stands at 24 
r the pre-war average and 
the U.S. went up 22 per 
ast year alone, when gold 
reserves increased by 1!2 
irs. 

in even more significant 
success of ERP has been 
ntegration of individual 
ropean This, 
ening recovery, has also 
olid background for mili- 


tion under the North At- 


econonies. 


a result of American 
1 partly at their own ini- 
peans have taken a num- 
oward economic unity by 
pranational conceptions 
of the old national self- 
\ENGLER is an experi- 

trader whose work has 
oO Europe from time to 
the postwar era. 


ishness. The most publicised of these 
was the Schuman Plan, the scheme 
for pooling the coal and steel produc- 
tion of France, Germany, Italy and 
Benelux and the creation of a single 
market of 160 million people for 
these products. 

More recently, the Dutch have 
followed the example by presenting a 
plan for the integration of Western 
European agriculture in a_ similar 
manner; France’s Edouard Bonnefous 
suggested the creation of a European 
fransport Organization, the abandon- 
ment of preferential freight tariffs, 
coordination of the different means 
of transportation and a better dis- 
tribution of equipment 


EPU 


Another basically 
is the European Pay 


sound scheme in 
this category 
ments Union, though it is presently 
running into snags. It set up a system 
of multilateral payments in~ which 
each country concerned with 
its surplus or deficit with the group 
as a whole, thus theoretically elimin- 
ating the differential softness or hard- 
ness of currencies within the group. 

In spite of the integration that has 
been achieved, the degree of recovery 
and the need for further aid differ 
widely from one country to another. 
France, for instance, has 
her industrial output by 12 per cent 
since the beginning of ECA, Italy by 
29 per cent and Western Germany by 
109 per cent. Yet Germany’s produc- 
tion is still 10 per cent below what it 
1938. Her steel production 


is only 


increased 


Was In 


was fixed by the armistice at an an 
nual 11 million tons, but German in- 
dustrialists estimate capacity around 
14 million. The severest restrictions 
and limitations are placed on the syn- 
thetic and other chemical industries 
on which the rest of Western German 
productive capacity depends heavily. 
Any relaxation of these restrictions 
would undoubtedly result in an up- 
swing of the German economy 

Some countries, as a consequence 
of their geographic and strategic po- 
sition, have received greater attention 
trom the U.S. than their economic 
importance alone would warrant. 
Turkey is having her roads and air- 
strips rebuilt and expanded by Ameri 
can engineers and the modernization 
of her port facilities financed by a 
$12% million loan from the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Yugoslavia is receiving 
increasing assistance through the In- 
term Aid Program and the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Program. 

With the shifting of emphasis from 
recovery to defence, a number of new 
have into play, which 
vave completely changed the world’s 
economic climate. 


forces come 


Stockpiling Effects 


The dol.ar shortage has been coun- 
teracted t> such an extent by U.S 
strategic purchases that the outflow 
beginning to cause serious 
concern in American economic cir 
cles, while only a short while ago the 
redistribution of gold seemed to be 
the most pressing problem. These 


of gold is 
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—Wheeler 
from Western Eu- 


BIGGER EFFORT 
rope is expected by ECA chief Foster. 


Strategic purchases, on the other 
hand, have created abnormal scarci- 
ties of many raw materials and are 
threatening Europe once again with a 
spiral o: inflation, just when the in- 
flation problem seemed beaten. 
While it can be said that by and 
Europe could soon begin to 
its own economic feet if it 
were not for the increased demands 
of defence, it is still uncertain just 
what these demands will be and to 
what degree the U.S. will have to 
pitch in 
At the Brussels meeting of the 
North Atlantic countries, the Ameri- 
cans committed themselves to material 
aid, but made the extent of such aid 
dependent upon General Eisenhow- 
er’s recommendations and the find- 
already 
functioning under the Atlanuc Char- 
Military Production and 
Board and the Defence Fi- 
nance and Economic Committee. The 
U.S. started the ball ro ing last year 
by contributing $1 billion worth of 
arms, but this amount is only 


large 


stand on 


12 


ings of the two organizations 


ter, tne 


Supply 


drop 


in the bucket 


More Effort 


ECA chief William Foster recently 
called on Western Europeans to in- 
crease their annual gross production 
by another $100 billion. He argued 
that if the U.S. with a population of 
150 million could produce $300 bil- 
hon a year, the 274 million Western 
Europeans should be able to reach 
$260 billion. As a means to this end, 
he recommended a fairer distribution 
of the fruits of labor, pointing out 
that while production was now above 
pre-war, real wages are still low 

The best European 
need of American aid during the next 
three years run between $8 and $14 


estimates of 


billion for rearmament alone, which 
roughly corresponds to 10 per cent 
of what the U.S. is planning to spend 
on her own defence during that 


period. In addition to that amount, 
ECA is asking for $2 billion for its 
last year of operation, ending in July, 
1952. It is predicted in Washington 
that it will only get about $112 bil- 
lion, but the fact remains that Ameri- 
can taxpayers will have to dig deeper 
into their pockets than ever betore, if 
they want Europe to become an ef- 
fective partner in the defence of 
Western securits 
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TO BUILD UP THE NATION 


We Should Insist on Larger Processing 
of Raw Materials Within the Country 


by P. M. Richards 


CANADA gains hugely in some re- 
spects from being next-door to the 
United States, and loses in some 
others. No doubt much more Ameri- 
can capital has been invested here than 
would have come if we were as dis- 
tant as Australia: this has contributed 
greatly to our development and _ to- 
ward making us prosperous. But we 
have been used too much as a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water for the 
United States—and that is definitely 
not the way to get rich. While our 
national standard of living is the sec- 
ond highest in the world, it might be 
as high as that of the US. itself if we 
did more processing of products here 
and less exporting in primary form. 

It’s true that the two world wars 
have brought about a_ considerable 
change in this respect, and that at 
last we're developing a more rounded 
economy, with our industrial side be- 
ginning to measure up in importance 
with our agricultural, forestry and 
mining capacities. 

But this would be a good time to 
push for further industrialization, by 
insisting on larger processing of Ca- 
nadian raw materials within Canada 
itself. “Insisting?” Well, more than 
ever the U.S. needs our materials, 
since her own supplies are running 
out in many instances. New plants 
built to process them could just as 
Well be built in Canada. Canada has 
the power to insist. 

We Canadians need a much more 
Intense awareness of ourselves as a 
nation—as the world’s most vigor- 
ous, dynamic, rapidly-expanding na- 
tion. Canada’s national press is doing 
much to that end, but can do more 
The Financial Post said last week, in 


the course of an editorial: “The in- 
fluence of periodicals such as SaTUR- 
DAY NiGHT and Maclean's and... The 


Financial Post in putting forward to 
the people of Canada a fair and com- 
prehensive picture of Canada’s role in 
the world crisis is, we submit, of ex- 
ceedingly great significance in the na- 
tional! interest.” 

Yes, and particularly at this time 
when we're embarking on a policy of 
deliberate deflation to check the up- 
rush of prices and to conserve mate- 
rials for defence he national press 
can probably do more than any other 
agency to maintain awareness of Can- 
ada’s great potential as the producer 
and processor of vital materials want- 
ed by many countries 


INFLATION CAUSES 


WHAT, actually, is causing inflation? 
The answer is a variety of things, the 
combined effect of which is to bring 
more purchasing power into existence 
than there are goods available to ab- 
sorb it. One of these inflation-creating 
factors was the war goods production 


of World War IIL; wartime wa es - 
larged the volume of consum.> 
ing power but did not enla: : 
volume of consumer goods. Anoth 
factor is the tremendous expansion 
the Canadian economy since ‘he be 


ginning of World War II. | 198 
Canada spent $3,766 million new 
factories and the enlargement of ol 
ones. on plant equipment. public 
works, hydro-electric power cevelop. 


ment. housing and other forms of e: 
pansion. Before the war these things 
didn’t run over $1 billion a \ear: jp 
1933, close to the bottom of the 5 
depression, the total was or $143 
million 

Capital investment on the 
scale is tremendously © stin 
Though the later stages of inflation 
are destructive in their effects 
first or earlier stages are expansionars 
and prosperity-creating. The effects 
are similar to those of munitions 
making in wartime. Much mone\ 
spent to enlarge the means ot 
tion, this money goes imn 
into the stream of purchasing power 
but it is some time before there is 3 
balancing increase in the suppl 
goods and services. 


3 





This increased demand operating 
on a not - correspondingly - increased 
supply makes prices turn upward 
this situation promises profit to p 
ducers so there is more expansion 
ind the process feeds on itselt. Wher 
this wave of capital investment in 
cludes a great deal of hous as 
the present case, many field 
ness are stimulated—not o al 
ing materials but plumbing and hea! 


ing, electrical equipment, 
paints and even automobiles 
making. 

All this makes for a ver easant 
condition of prosperity, 5 [ 
ahead too fast it also prod 5 
tion, since the money sup casn 


and credit) progressively ins the 
goods supply. And when, as 54s 4 
pened now, a sizable re. :mament 
program is tacked on to ea 


fully-occupied economy, tt 
potential is suddenly incr 
degree that is dangerous 4 verh 
even explosive. 


The only sound remed\ 


unnecessary expansion 
that will not contribute |! fence 
and even to adopt a posit Jef 
tionary course. This is a h ecls 
to make were it not fo cule 


Shortages of materials w! C 
the Government to withh 
from non-essential users 
the defence effort. We sh 
of this kind of deflationa: tion 


coming months but also c led 
flation in other fields, the -ect 
which must be to create u ince 


the economy that will 
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iron-d out at some future time. 
|; is important to remember that 
we ve a double objective: to rearm 
effec ively and to withstand inflation. 
Detc ce, presumably, has priority. 
But ich effort will modify the other 
to sone extent. If Canada is to make 
1g her ' ggest contribution on the pro- 
ducti:n front, the preservation of 
‘ heal!’ in the economy (i.e., preven- 
tion of runaway inflation) is itself a 
big em in the defence effort. 


THE NATIONAL CAKE 


THE OTHER day Britain’s Deputy 
Prime Minister, Herbert Morrison, 
appe ‘d to workers to tone down 
their jemands for a bigger share of 


: the itional cake.” He asked them 
. for more work and fewer strikes to 
wee ward off inflation and the threat to 
= full employment. 


Actually Britain has already just 
about exhausted the possibilities in re- 
sizing the shares; her great need now 
is to produce a bigger cake that will 
‘ permit of adequate shares for all. She 

: has made some progress in this direc- 
tion but not nearly enough. 

And the tendency is to widen the 
gap turther with old age pensions and 
: other welfare payments which put 
more purchasing power in still more 
hands. The objection here is not to 
the benefits themselves but to the 
popular complacency about the exis- 
tence of the gap. Obviously, to increase 
the number of claims on production 
without’ correspondingly — increasing 
production itself is economically un- 
sound at any time. In these particular 
times it seems rather like throwing oil 

ilready brightly burning fire. 

Ihe remedy is not to cut off the 
pensic which are needed, but to 
nerease production; first, to win gen- 

i ptance of that aim. As Mr. 
Morrison said, the need is more work 
and fewer strikes. More work for the 
same pay would be a good slogan for 
defence and anti-inflation both. 


NEIGHBORS 


ORDINARILY we Canadians think 





we understand our U.S. neighbors, 
and they us, so thoroughly that al- 


most nothing could spoil the happy 
relationship. Then we see remarks in 


our papers about their bad handling 
tf 1 affairs and in their papers 
about ir slowness in putting our 
weight ito rearmament, and we 
nd 
Then comes an incident at the Con- 
gress committee’s hearing ot 


Stat retary Dean Acheson and 
Secretary Charles Sawyer 
Lawrence Seaw ay project. 

son read a note from the 
Government which re- 

hat Canada is prepared to 
gree \¢ principle of making the 
sea t self - liquidating — project 
thro lls. A’ cautious Congress- 

whether there was a differ- 

cn “Is prepared to agree to 
se le” and a flatfooted “agrees 

t ciple.” 
eson replied, we imagine a 
“The Canadian Govern- 
has gone back on us in 

4. There’s no use throwing 
the question.” Somehow 

S Up again. Sure, we're real 
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65-YEAR-OLD POSTMASTER 
AVERTS DROWNING IN ICY LAKE 


Sam Woods, of Buckhorn, Ont., 


WINS DOW AWARD 


Sam Woods, postmaster of the Peterborough 
County village of Buckhorn, was driving over 
the bridge which spanned a section of Buckhorn 
Lake when he saw a 7-year-old schoolboy 
slip through the railing and tumble 10 feet 


into the lake. 


Woods stopped his car and plunged irto the 
ice-cold water. In spite of his sixty-five years, the 


gallant postmaster struck out vigorously and 
soon reached the frantic little boy. Because of the 
steep icy banks, there was no way to get the boy 


THE DOW AWARD is a citation 
presented for acts of outstanding heroism 
and includes, as a tangible expression of 
appreciation, a $100 Canada Savings 
Bond. The Dow Award Committee, a 
group of editors of leading Canadian 
daily newspapers, selects Award 


winners from recommendations made by a 


nationally known news organization. 


DOW 


BREWERY 





ashore ... but, luckily, other school children had 
attracted the attention of a passerby who imme- 
diately threw a rope to the couple. 

The boy was hauled ashore, very little the worse 
for his experience. The rope, however, proved 
too weak for Woods’ weight... and he remained 
several minutes in the freezing water until a truck 
arrived with a stronger rope. 

For deeds such as this, more than 230 Canadians 
have been presented with THE DOW AWARD 
since its inception in April 1946. 
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NTO VE eS INI ES THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 7 
ONOMY G R rc | IN THE WORLD for 
THE EC : Grass Roots Contro . 
ed 
FOLLOWING the clamp-down on the bor. The Federation took special note lr 
use of materials needed for defence. of the skilled labor shortage (SN, prc 
the Government tightened its drive Feb. 13). It criticized the tendency dot 
against unnecessary and _ inflation- of Government and industry to rely enc 
making business expansion by having heavily on immigration to meet the der 
the banks cut down their long-term country’s skilled labor needs. ( 
loaning. Last week the Bank of Can- The brief stated that Canadian sug 
ada announced that the chartered workers, aided by a re-training pro- wal 
banks had agreed to make no loans gram, could perform many of the jobs No 
secured by corporate obligations with which immigrants were being brought hea 
a term longer than one year, and that to Canada to do. Speaking for the ther 
loans secured by corporation securities Federation, UAW chief George Burt TORONTO fort 
should not be for more than half the argued that lack of opportunity rather TA OsTREAL WiTEESeconpenoI UANCOL tim 
value of the securities. There would be than lack of initiative is the reason \ 
a general reduction of bank lending, too few Canadian workers have the 10 
and tighter requirements on instalment training to qualify for the skilled the 
finance loans. jobs. Many workers were of appren- | mer 
However, it should be noted that ticeship age during the depression | 2 : sh 
the long-term loan restrictions will be when it was difficult to get jobs, let 10) 
only effective to a degree, as many alone apprentice training. When the eel 
ae service for you . . . no corporations, especially the larger war came, they went into the armed ‘al 
metter what your requirements 5 , ™ - - k 
may be ones, have been able in recent years services or took unskilled jobs in war ibo 
to build up their reserves to such a industry. By the time the war ended, att 
ependable fast delivery of bear- degree that they are now much less they had acquired family responsibili- | B 
, core you ... when you want de pendent than they used to be on out- ties, and could not afford the long sie 
side capital for expansion. period at apprentice rates. Between - 
vality bearings of all types and Though public attention has_fo- them, war and depression greatly re- 
sizes . .. because C.B. has non cussed on the question of the imposi- duced the percent ige of skilled work- Gua 
aera oon tion of rigid controls at the top level. ers in a whole generation. wr 
it is increasingly evident, as repeatedly Rather than rely on immigration fe 
forecast here, that the Government and leave Canadian workers to fill | i 
will rely chiefly on checking expansion the jobs requiring less skill, the Fed- | : 
at the roots. This policy will serve eration suggested the Ontario Gov- ti 
both anti-inflation and defence. ernment should “avail itself of Fed- ae 
On the other side of the argument, eral Government assistance under the Soci 
the fact remains that if C anada Ss main Unemployment Insurance Act to re- 
contribution to Western defence is go- train older workers for positions re- , 
ing to be in the field of munitions pro- quiring more skill and training, and | vette 
duction, measures to prevent inflation- therefore better positions in industry.” RESOURCES OF CANADA Brita 
ary expansion must not be carried to a Few people, least of all employers | 
point that endangers the country’s needing skilled labor, would disagree | INVESTMENT FUND LTD Mini 
long-term productive ability. with the complaint of the OFL. We're Consult your Investment Dealer 
finding out now that an industrial or Stock Broker " 
country needs a big skilled labor SNC 
SKILLS & IMMIGRANTS ood the best i tote & Recan Securities Distributors Ltd. 
THE DAY after the Federal Govern- to train it ourselves. But OFL’s sug- — ae 
ment received the brief from the na- gestion is applicable to the long-term PRESTON EAST DO EAST DOME | 
tional labor bodies (SN Feb. 27), the only. The shortage is in highly skilled 


Ontario Government received one workers, and the shortage is now. A MINES LIMITED gp 


(No Personal Liability) 


trom the Ontario Federation of La- training program won't fill the gap Men 1 
a 7 DIVIDEND NOTICE east- 

Dividends in future will be paid sem <4 

annally instead of quarterly as in the past mi 


DIVIDEND NO. 46 


Notice is hereby given that a }t ea 
dividend of Four cents (4c) per re na enine 
been declared on the issued Cay Stock 
of the Company, payable ir id 
funds, July l4th, 1951, to share} 
record at the close of besiness or 
day of June, 1951 S 

By Order of the Board. 

i, i: Bi 
Secretary-'l 
Toronto, February 19th, 1951. 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 





—_ 





| Hollinger Consolidcted quire 
Gold Mines, Limited Ae 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 407 


NOTICE 


ertificate Registry No. C 1274 has 

















1 it! orising the Baltica In- 
surance Company Limited of Copen- A dividend of 6c per share has : 
as ai a ' pee pit ka atl o ‘ clared by the Directors on the Car o ¥9S€ 
te Venmarn y eae in Canada of the Company, payable on the 30 ' 
the isiness of Inland Transportation March, 1951, to shareholders of 1 at 
Insurance and Personal Pro perty In- the close of business on the 2nd ! 
Meee a : March, 1951 
s on to Fire Insuran: ve 
<a. 4 ; DATED the 19th day of February I 
1 idd n thereto, Civil Commo- FID y eam 
tion Insurar Earthquake Insurance =o Ses retary f the 
Falling Aircraft Insurance, Hail In- — ——e fe 
surance, Impact by Vehicles Insurance, N oO T 3 C ‘ ere 
Limited Inherent Explosion Insur- aaa t 
Explos ‘ 
ance Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is hereby given that The Brit m- Saln 
Water Damage Insurance and Wind- monwealth Insurance Co. Ltd 
st Insurance, limited to the insur- to, has been granted by the De; a 
_ ‘ tte 
ime property as is insured of Insurance, Ottawa, Cert \ft 
¢ : : eee ; = en ad 
f f fire insurance of the Registry No. C-1271 authoriz oe n Ly 
ympany for which t is already transact in Canada The Busiress “ I48 
Yr y + ¢ il- 
registered ted to the busir of Personal Property Insurance, add , 
y rar ’ > Willor —Mi . oT . “ante Ore 
reinsura I V. P. Willemson } Miller | tion to Inland Transportation In suran 


msu ce miy v I msSon nas - : 
been appointed Chief Agent BRITISH JET PRODUCTION: = The skilled hands are needed at home too. | for which it is already registé 
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rs, as it takes a long time to 
skilled workman. The normal 
ice period is four years, and 
at it may take up to five years 
worker to acquire the expe- 
vhich will put him in the skill- 


‘gory. Older workers, who have 


had shop experience, could 
y make it in less time, but it’s 
| if they could do it quickly 
to keep supply anywhere near 


dem: \d for the present emergency. 
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ie other hand, the Federation’s 
on may come to be the only 
t of the difficulty. Canada’s 
Atlantic Treaty allies face 
lefence demands too. Some of 
Britain especially, cannot af- 
lose skilled workers at this 


the U.K. has, as yet, placed 
icle to their emigrating, once 
2eze gets tighter, the Govern- 
iy decide to do so. The Brit- 
ingry over the high prices and 
s which, they believe, have 
centuated by U.S. raw mate- 
kpiling; raids on their skilled 
pply are not likely to be any 
ceived. 
se the raw materials don’t 
irom. Britain herself, there 
een much she could do other 
test what the Manchester 
called the “dollar happy” 
buying of the U.S. It’s a 
matter with skilled labor. 
se the faucet is in the U.K. 
» turned off, and it wouldn’t 
rastic a move, as far as in- 
litics are concerned, for a 
Government to make. Es- 
as it certainly cannot be 
that Canada is able to make 
» of the skilled workers than 


MORE TUNGSTEN 


the war in Korea, the price 
ten in New York has risen 
50 to about $70 a short ton 
works out to about $70 for 
tungstic oxide. The zoom- 
reflects two facts: (1) tung- 
vital war metal; (2) the far 
na, Burma and South Korea 
vorld’s main source of it. 
n is necessary in the manu- 
steel for high speed ma- 
Is, armor plate, antitank 
engines — altogether just 
\ Wartime use of steel. The 
big tungsten producer, but 
id to import a large part of 
In 1948, for instance, she 
bout 50 per cent of her 
ts from China. 
urce has dried up now 
se the metal is vital, the 
new supplies is being 
‘ortugal, Australia and Bo- 
'l important producers. In 
O mines on the west coast 
iced it. The Federal Gov- 
veloped and operated one 
iring World War II when 
also shortage trouble. In 
nine—the “Emerald” near 
produced about 400 tons 
ates, 
war Canadian Explora- 
‘cquired the property. In 
pany milled 76,148 tons 
recovered 1,409,297 Ibs. 


ber 
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eee Agency Inquiries Invited || cQOMPANY” 


enema eee. eC eT en Toe! | By Order of the Board. 


Associated Companies 











TIME-MASTER 
: 
DICTAPHONE 


registered trade-mark of the Dictaphone Corporation. 
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NATIONAL STEEL CAR CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
Notice of Dividend 
Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of thirty-seven and one-half cents (37% 
cents) per share has been declared for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1951, pay- 


“THE SAFETY- able on April 14, 1951, to shareholders 
MINDED of record at the close of business March 
15, 1951. 


H. J. Farnan, 
Secretary. 





All sales records broken by 
your acceptance of the new 


DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER! 


‘Time- Master is the most successful dictat- 
ing machine in history. 

It is, in fact, a whole new concept of 
dictation. And the heart of the Time- 
Master is the exclusive plastic MEMOBEL1 
record, the one-time recording medium! 

Remarkably convenient MEMOBELT is 
so inexpensive that after transcribing you 
simply file it, or throw it away. No c: 
resurfacing! And MEMOBELTS are so sn 
that 5 at once fit in an ordinary envelo} 
for 4c mailing! 





With Time -Master, you get the clearest 
voice reproduction ever (with tone and 
speed control for your secretary.) Instant 
back-spacing, playback and simple con 
trols make Time- Master the easiest-to-use 
dictating machine ever devised 


HOW YOU CAN TRY TIME-MASTER 
IN YOUR OWN OFFICE— 
NO OBLIGATION! 


The only way you can assess Time- Master 
... learn how it saves you time and money 

. is to try it under your own working 
conditions. Let us install Time-Master 
equipment for you and your secretary, for 
a trial period. 

It costs you nothing ... and it may 
mean a new era in your ability to get 
things done! Use the coupon now! 


| 

| 

DICTAPHONE CORPORATION LIMITED, Dept. 402 S.N. | 
629 Adelaide St. W., Toronto : 
Please send literature on the new Time-Master. | 

Please call for appointment to install Time-Master | 

for free trial. | 

| 

| 

Name setelig | 
| 

Company a P - | 
| 

Address te | 
| 

City ee Prov : 
| 
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of tungsten oxide. At the end of that 
year it stopped producing tungsten 
ind concentrated on lead and zine 
Last week, with tungsten about to 
come under strict vocation in the 
S... the Canadian Government 
( g the mine producing 
lWStk igain. The Government ac 
guired the remaining tungsten ore re- 
serves Within the area it originally 
developed tor a cash payment of 
$328,000. An arrangement was made 
A Canadian Explo on whereby 
—— 





CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


HANDLING MORE 


the 


company, on 
would get the mine producing tung- 


and 


Operate a 


a cost pilus basis, 


mill on 


ot the Government at Govern- 


sien again, 
behalt 
ment expense 
Companies: 
IH! 


WAY UP 


ew President of Chrysler Corp 


of Canada, 


crated with Chrvsler and Dodge since 


19L€ 
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Broth 


el 


W 
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en 


lI 


in their planning department, then 
joined a U.S. machine gun battalion 
where he served tor two years. 
After the war he went back to 
Dodge, and by 1932 was Production 
Manager of the company’s export 
division. His association with Chrysler 
of Canada began ten years later when 
he was made Assistant to the Presi- 


1 Detroit 


E.< 


he started 


Row, has been asso- 


with 


He put in a year 


dent of the Canadian branch. 


Dodge time work with Sorel 


A vear later 





Get the information quickly by 


P.W. TELETYPE 


SURE, SPEEDY SERVICE PROVIDED BY 
THE TWO GREAT TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


When minutes count, “Talk by Teletype”. 


Your message is sent and received instantly 


... put in writing for your permanent rec- 


ords. P.W. provides the combined facilities 


of the two country-wide telegraph systems 


A 
* Pawvare Wire 


THAN 75% 


OF Att 





for a dependable, private “hook-up” 


between branches, factories, 
warehouses... local 


or coast-to-coast. 


The advantages of Canadian 
National — Canadian Pacific Pri- 
vate Wire Teletype Service are 
available to all or any of your 
branches. The cost is surprisingly 
low. Call your local telegraph 
office. A communications expert 
will arrange a demonstration... 
prove how P. W. can speed your 
business. 


eee ee 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


CANAD!IAN TELETYPE SERVICE 


In this job he did important wat 
Industries Ltd 
he was back in the U.S. 








E. C. ROW 


as General Manager of a Government : 
ordnance depot, and didn’t get back at 
to his Canadian job until 1945. He 


Vice-President 
eral Manager of the Canadian opera 
tions and held that position until he 
President last mo 


was elected and Gen 


Mini 


was elected 


Policy: 
25 SUITCASES A DAY A 

NEW BRUNSWICK is intensifying 
its efforts to persuade Ottawa t make ( 
more use of its surplus manpower and 
machines in the rearmament progra 

In a recent two-week period 
example, the Canadian Commercia 
Corporation, a Federal Government 
agency, handed out 224 contracts 
$5,000 and up. Only three 
went to New Brunswick, for a 
S30.888 

If Ottawa’s excuse is that NB 
tries cannot now compete o 


price basis tor war contracts, NB feels 


it should be a matter of national policy 

to offer capital assistance at | 

of interest to permit plants in outlying 
provinces to expand, with assu 

orders to keep them going tf rea- | 


sonable time. 

Up to now, NB’s establish 
tries would hardly know the 
defence emergency if they d 
the papers. 


In fact, the most thriving 


a oe 
cs 
= 









is the selling of suitcases 
people leaving for Ontario In one 
North Shore town alone 25 
a day is the average. 


Bushelo 


TOMATOES 
VINE 





ce enough 


je family: 





2 or 3 vines will pr 
tomatoes for the av 


THE NEW Ci |MBING 
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TOMATO rapid ws to 8 
height of 10 to e = 
as high as 16 & a 






on trellis, on side 
or anywhere. Ca 
bush in garden. | 






crimson, solid, fru 0 = 
best quality. The t produc 07 
tive of all tomar 

(Pkt. 15¢) postpaid. * 
FREE — OUR BIG 195! seep 


AND NURSE? BOOK 


T NT. 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGE! OWN, 0 














US. BUSINESS 


SEAWAY: CROSSED FINGERS 


THE DRIVE for the St. Lawrence 
seaw. and power project is getting 
under way early in this congressional 
sessio’. a hopeful sign for its eventual 
passa.ce if the measure is pushed on 
throu The lead-off Government 
witnes-es in hearings in the House 
put thir chief emphasis on the sea- 
way port of the project. 
Aft the bill clears the lower 
house. ind it could be months before 
is uught to a vote, it must then 
he t 1 up in the Senate where 22 
sen have indicated their support. 
Strovg support for the bill is evi- 
wea by the steel industry for the 
e but there still is formidable 
n to contend with from the 
¢ way and utility interests. The 
St Jepartment frankly has _ its 
Q rossed on whether or no this 
legislation will be acted 
1951. 
Mining 
$10 MILLION HELP 
UST HOW urgent the metal short- 


S 


ecoming is evidenced by the 
ent’s decision to put up $10 
to encourage prospectors to 
r 25 critical minerals in U.S. 

Interior Department will 
unds to help prospectors and 
perators to search for and 
t new ore reserves. The cap- 
be provided on a matching 
th the requirement that some 
ipital is made available. The 
ents share would be repay- 


products of successful ven- 
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CANADIAN = 
HOMES QUIN 





SPECIAL OFFER ( 
DY GARDEN MUMS — $2.00 { 
Queen of Fall Flowers for { 
,orgeous Autumn Color 

¢ va € \ ( 
( 
Wr lay r 
NEW 
19 
illust c 
t Rk 
WE SAVE YOU 
MONEY 


As Growers Shipping 
Direct 


Ship Coast fo Coast 
(Est. 1912) 


@ On the big question of how long 
economic controls will be necessary, 
one top flight government official has 
been found who will hazard a guess. 
Economic Stabilization Administrator 
Eric Johnston says three years, bar- 
ring full scale attack. 





CANADIAN 
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ST.ANDREWS COLLEGE 


AURORA ONTARIO 


ANNOUNCES THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SECOND 


together witl Der 
boys in Grade IX Beanies 
18th of May. Full 





The Canadian Services Colleges 
Are Now Receiving Applications 


The Canedian Services Colleges (Roval Military College and 
Royal Roads) provide education of recognized university stand- 
ard with military training that emphasizes academic proflicieney, 
character building, personality and physical development. It is 
a combination which helps develop valuable qualities of inner 
discipline and leadership. 

The Colleges provide a four-year course of University standard 
in Arts or Engineering. 

Sports play a large role in the activities at Canadian Services 


Colleges. including intercollegiate competition. 


Graduates qualify for a commission in the Active or Reserve Forces of 


the Royal Canadian Navy, Canadian Army or Roval Canadian Air Force. 


APPLICATIONS for the term commencing September, 1951, are now being 
Candidates 
for entry to science faculties 


received must have passed examinations generally vwceptable 
of Canadian Universities: have reached their 
sixteenth but not their twentieth birthday on the first of January preceding 


French 


must not have reached their nineteenth birthday on the 


entrance Naval applicants, except in the ease of candidates from 
classical colleges, 


first of January. 


For full details apply to: 


The Registrar, 
Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 


The Registrar, 
Royal Roads, 
Victoria, B.C. 






SERVICES COLLEGES 





SIR JOSEPH FLAVELLE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE VALUE OF $1000 PER YEAR 


ng 
ina n n and 
K. G. B. KETCHUM, B.A 
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THE SELF-INSURANCE POLICY 


RELATIVELY tew major companies 
today indulge in self-insurance al- 
though the practice is still followed by 
a great number of municipalities. Ac- 
tually, self-insurance is a luxury that 
few companies, or municipalities, can 





afford, as some of them have discov- 
ered to their sorrow. 

The classic example in this country 
was the City of Montreal which es- 
tablished a fire insurance fund in 
1904. Each year $10,000 was set 


What’s in her hold? 


Pulp and paper is our largest export. 


aside to cover any loss incurred. In 
1922, with less than $200,000 in the 
fund, the city hall, valued at approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 was destroyed, and 
in the same year two other municipal 
properties, with a value of about 
$160,000 were also destroyed by fire. 

Self-insurance has been described 
as selfish insurance. Frequently it 
puts a double burden upon the tax- 
payers. To replace the destroyed 


property it may be necessary to do 


[ct accounts for a fifth of our shipments abroad. 


As one third of the income of all Canadians comes 


from foreign trade, every Canadian has a great 


stake in pulp and paper. 


Purp & Pyprr [xpustry of Cianapa 


130 MILLS, 
. “i 


SMALL 


AND LARGE, FROM 


COAST 


TO COAST 





one of two things—assumin: 9; 
course, that the fire insurance fiind j. 
insufficient for the purpose—f vat , 
bond issue or raise the tax rie, |; 
may even be necessary to do both 

“It can’t happen to us,” is t. fre. 
quently the viewpoint of the runic). 
pal authorities. Time and time gain 
however, this belief has, alon wit) 
valuable property, gone up in moke 

It has been estimated that le . thay 
two per cent of the property swned 
by private corporations in ¢ anadg 
and the United States is insu ed hy 
means of self-insurance funds. Valy;. 
tion of property owned by some of 
our larger corporations, such «- Inter. 
national Nickel or Aluminum ©o.. 
many times that of a great number of 
Canadian municipalities. If you, as 
shareholder in one of these com. 
panies, should receive a letter stating 
that the company had suffered heavy 
fire loss, that the fire fund \as 
sufficient and that it was necessary 
assess the shareholders on a pro rats 
basis to rebuild the damaged roper- 
ties, you would have a low opinion 
of the management. 

And yet, in essence, that is why 
happens when municipal property 
destroyed by fire, and the authori 
are dependent upon a fire 1 
fund for replacement. The fund 
been built out of the taxpayers’ mo 
and if it is not sufficient, ta 


be increased. 


Expert’s Advice 


A number of vears ago Dr. S. 5 
Huebner, Professor of Insurance 


Commerce at the Unive 
Pennsvlvania’s Wharton Scho« 
Commerce, in conducting su 


for the Philadelphia Board of Edu 
tion, made the’ following 
tions: ‘ 
“A self-insurance fund m 
sarily be conditioned, if ther 
a scientific assumption of 
(a) a large enough numb f risky 
of moderate value; (b) of al 
value and (c) 
other so that the same fire 
extend to two or more ot 
It is doubtful if very m ( 
dian municipalities could 
foregoing conditions. 
Proponents of self-insur 
cate it on the grounds ot 
But savings of years have 
than wiped out in a coup 
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SEED FLAT 

FISH BOX... 
(A) FIRST PLACE GOOD DRAINAGE 
MATERIAL AT BOTTOM. 
(B) SOIL OF COARSE SAND, LOAM 
AND WELL-ROTTED HUMUS.. FILL 
BOX AND FIRM LIGHTLY. 
(C) SEEDS PLANTED WITH CARE- 
ABOUT 2"APART — WITH ONLY 
A LIGHT COVERING. 
(O) LITTLE SEEDLINGS THINNED 
OUT TO PERMIT BETTER GROWTH. 
WATER INTHE MORNING; SHADE 
DURING HEAT OF THE DAY. 

TRANSPLANT AFTER TWO 


FOR NARROW WINDOWS — 
BOX MAY BE OF FIR PLYWOOD, 
WITH COAT OF VARNISH. 

FOR PICTURE OR BAY WINDOW-— 
2 BOXES MAY BE MADE, WITH 
AN EXTENSION CENTRE. 
MAY BE ENAMELLED, PAINTED, 
VARNISHED OR COVERED WITH 
SAME MATERIAL AS DRAPES. 
FOR SMALL WINDOWS, BOX 
ABOUT 4"0oR 5" DEEP. 


ASH OR SOIL SIFTER 
TAKE ABOUT 74 OF A BUTTER BOX, 
REMOVE BOTTOM. BORE HOLES 
FOR BROOM HANDLE. TACK ON 
FINE CHICKEN NETTING. TRIM 
WITH STRIPS OF WOOD TO 
COVER EDGES OF NETTING. 





WOOD BOX FOR THE COTTAGE 
REMOVE A FEW STAVES FROM ONE 
SIDE. BIND REMAINING STAVES IN 
PLACE WITH METAL HOOPS. PAINT TO 
HARMONIZE WITH COLOR SCHEME 
OF ROOM. TACK TWO BLOCKS ON 
EACH SIDE TO PREVENT ROCKING. 
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There are many other interesting little ideas 
like these in the booklet “AROUND THE 
HOME”. Write for your copy to Tom Gard, 
c/o MOLSON’S (ONTARIO) LIMITED, P.O. 
Box 4190, Adelaide St. Station, TORONTO, 


SETS OF LEAVES HAVE FORMED. 





It is with sincere pleasure that I 
return for a second series of these 
informal chats. It is still my 
purpose to share with you prac- 
tical ideas that can be used to 
improve your garden and your 
home all tried in my workshop 
or gleaned from my jaunts across 
the province. Your comments on 
the suggestions given or requests 
for more details on any of the 
items described will be welcomed. 


Valance Boxes 


One of my New Year’s resolu- 
tions that has just been fulfilled 
is completing valance boxes for 
our living room and dining room. 
The job has been hanging fire for 
several months and it was my 
12-year-old boy who finally sham 
ed me into doing it. I’m still not 
certain that his mother hadn't 
put him up to it, but he came 
home from the school shop with 
a miniature box, complete to 
scale and trim! They weren't too 
difficult once started and did add 
a great deal to the appearance of 
the rooms. I chose dressed inch 
lumber as the rooms and win- 
dows are quite large and could 
stand the ‘“heaviness’’ of this 
material. If vour eve must watch 
the purse strings, use packing box 
material or cheap lumber and 
cover it with tag ends of the drapes. 


Spring Is Almost Here 


One other task that has been 
completed just in time to get 
under the wire is an ash sifter 
from the bottom section of a 
butter box. I had seen one over 
a vear ago and always intended 
making one but didn't get 
around to it. Oh wel’, this is the 
season when it is of most use now 
that the coal furnace always 
seems to be getting away from 
me or is on its Way out. 


It is also time for seed flats and 
seed planting. I hope vou are not 
one of those who always gets 
their seeds planted too early 

unless, of course, vou have a cold 
frame for the first transplanting. 
Follow the instructions given 
with the diagram for filling the 
flat and planting the seeds. Place 
the flats where they will get plen- 
tv of sunlight for sturdy plants. 


You will find the wood-box idea 
a practical one for the cottage. 
The barrel has been rounded up 
but the project is still not com- 
pleted. I'll soon be forced into it 
as the cottage season will be here 
before we know it. 
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Quality means 


wholesome goodness, 


and Coca-Cola is just that. 








